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“We Ve particularly apprec ciate 
BURROUGHS DEPEI 


when mechanical service 
is so very important”’ 


today, 


Burroughs’ ability to maintain its high service standards 
during these trying war years didn’t just happen! Years 
ago, Burroughs established a definite service policy in 
recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
be no better than the service provided for it. Today’s 
experienced, highly-trained service organization is the 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 
Burroughs machines in action today. 


Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 

f Y helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 

f a 4 equipment they now own... helping them to adapt their present 
Uurrowu ty machines to new conditions. Reference libraries containing up- 

’ to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 

procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices. For help in 

IN MACHINES getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 


, IN COUNSEL call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
wy sOIN SERVICE Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES; 








It never quite came to this... 




















When wartime conditions improve in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York, our dining room service may surpass even 
its golden era before the war. 

Even now, with a staff substantially depleted by the ab- 
sence of trained men and women in the Armed Services, a 
Hotel Pennsylvania meal is still an occasion. 

Our chefs at Hotel Pennsylvania have not only made the 
best of rationing and uncertain food supplies. Sometimes they 
have amazed even us with exciting new dishes that bid fair to 
outlive the duration on our menus! And, of course, Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s famous Research Kitchens continue to plan 
and devise the even more princely fare that will be yours 
after victory. 

Meanwhile, all of us at Hotel Pennsylvania appreciate your 
consideration in helping us make your stay the most pleasant 
one possible. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager -¢ The Statler Hotel in New \ork 


RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 


LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 

Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 

Companies Having 81°% Total Outstanding Insurance 
Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 

















1944 1945 
over over 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. . $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 270% 13.3% 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 555.820 30.5 rp 
meer, a 496,854 565,705 644,207 13.9 13.9 
Apr. .. 505,276 523,278 — 3.6 — 
May ... 475,695 547,638 —_ 15.1 -— 
June .. 493,293 592,133 — 20.0 — 
July ... 493,467 530,345 — 7.5 — 
Aug. .. 468,651 521,010 — 11.2 — 
Sept. .. 455,760 472,354 — 3.6 _— 
i Se 486,227 545,712 — 122 — 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 — 
Dec. 508,857 545,424 _— a2" — 
5,673,772 6,404,769 1,759,780 12.9 11.6 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Jan. 127,643 131,091 123,724 27 —5.6 
Feb. 133,643 131,108 123,130 —1.9 —6.1 
Mar 151,817 137,811 145,258 —9.2 5.4 
Apr. 143,324 124,535 — —13.1 _— 
May 143,413 136,127 —5.1 _ 
June 135,778 125,183 — —78 — 
July 126,398 112,395 — —11.1 — 
Aug. 122,302 115,490 — —5.6 — 
Sept 123,529 111,226 — —10.0 — 
Nov 121,320 124,976 — 3.0 — 
Dec 154,287 140,421 — —9.0 — 
1,617,508 1,524,534 392,112 —5.7 —2.0 
GROUP INSURANCE 
Jan. 93,818 190,145 64,376 102.5 —66.1 
Ped... 90,689 62,597 60,212 —34.9 —3.8 
Mar. .. 130,390 88,179 103,202 —32.4 17.0 
Age. . 124,983 126,479 _— 12 — 
May... 154,406 136,333 _ —11.7 = 
June .. 143,888 125,675 — —12.7 — 
July ... 131,599 80,220 _ —39.0 — 
Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 — 237 — 
Sept. .. 112,707 64,796 — —42.5 — 
Nov. .. 129,670 101,755 — —21.5 — 
Dec. 393,635 222,532 — —43.5 — 
1,727,731 1,406,940 227,790 —18.6 —33.2 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
TGs: 610,526 815,295 747,853 33.5 —8.3 
Feb. ... 620,598 710,746 739,162 13.9 4.0 
Mar. .. 779,061 791,695 892,667 1.6 12.8 
Apr. 773,583 774,292 -— A — 
May 773,514 820,098 — 6.0 — 
June .. 772,959 842,991 —_ 9.1 — 
July ... 751,464 722,960 — —3.8 — 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 — 98 — 
Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 — a < wre 
Nov. .. 755,351 776,801 — 2.8 — 
Dec. .. 1,056,779 908,377 — —14.0 — 
9,019,011 9,336,243 2,379,682 3.5 2.7 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 
Tins Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index’”’ compares to the same pe- 


riod during the five years 1940-1944. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 


MARCH 1945 
Ratios In- 
Sales °45-44 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 


"BENE eee $8,071 113% 132% 
Sy eee 2,801 111 177 
i, A eee 5,033 125 143 
i ae oe 64,312 109 149 
RONG scaictisos acd 9,144 123 164 
COMM, -esacawkc 14,663 109 124 
ee 2,198 90 119 
if” < een 7,696 126 141 
Ree 13,317 140 199 
ENS Sree 13,531 108 147 
ce ae 2,329 100 138 
_ ea ae 65,927 120 137 
S ae 22,333 115 145 
OMS sss <ais'e 15,681 111 143 
SS ear 12,181 122 154 
Ge oo wixtoades 9,463 101 125 
EN Sere ee 10,109 133 164 
eee 4,048 102 132 
Ct nen 12,330 96 127 
MOM: ocdcanes 33,374 112 137 
LS eee 34,644 116 131 
Minn. ........ 16,953 122 141 
eee 5,183 127 154 
_ ae oe 23,417 111 128 
eee 2,849 135 160 
WH nS aenauis 9,467 115 149 
NOMS biy.enenkes 1,050 186 173 
a Se 3,294 117 138 
= See 36,830 105 135 
ss oa 2,297 129 174 
Ss are 124,357 115 141 
I 13,849 128 153 
Se Seer 3,149 132 203 
WMC 55.505 nats 49,032 113 128 
i “er 11,065 118 134 
ES ac daw- 660% 8,014 118 159 
PE i taranoeas 64,487 110 129 
-,  sctwsacxde 5,499 123 129 
a ree 6,376 131 150 
| ae 2,944 120 171 
ee 12,573 116 142 
ee eee 37,102 116 129 
LS ees 6,070 141 191 
4 ae SR Ee 2,298 127 163 
ree 13,588 110 144 
ro 16,579 137 170 
i ee 6,815 122 139 
| 19,459 112 145 
5 Ea 1,709 162 174 








U.S, Total ... $869,490 114% 140% 









What waste of minutes and motions! 


. ..in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there is a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option .. . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 


2984 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





The Man who forgot his Wife's Birthday 


ES, I knew what day it was (too late!). 

She didn’t have to give me that there- 
was-a-time-when- you-didn’t-forget-my- 
birthday look. 

So, into the dog house I went. I told her 
to let me know when I could come out... 
reminding her gently of the button she for- 
got to sew on my favorite broadcloth shirt. 
She grinned: «*Okay, Bill! Move over!’’ 

One of the nice things about Us is that 
we get along. Oh, we make plenty of mis- 
takes. I carry the letters around in my 
pocket that she gave me to mail. I forget 
birthdays and anniversaries occasionally. 
She’s sometimes late for appointments, for- 
gets a button and leaves her stockings in the 
place where the towels ought to be... but 
- » « we don’t forget the Big Things. 


Just to give you an example: she never 
forgets that we’ve got only so much money 
to live on — so she sees to it that we live 
within our means — and I, well J see to 
it that she’l] have a continuing income, and 
enough cash to lift the mortgage and edu- 
cate the children . . . whatever happens to 
me. And, oh yes, I never forget that it was 
a Northwestern Mutual agent who helped 
me make sure that my life insurance pro- 
gram would give me the protection I needed 


for Us, Incorporated! 

Why Northwestern Mutual 
Would you like to make sure that your 
life insurance program is adequate for your 
needs? Northwestern Mutual agents are 
making sure for hundreds of men and 
women every day — making sure that in- 








comes will continue, that educations will be 
provided, that retirement years are happy 
and secure . . . whatever happens. It’s a 
good idea, too, to learn from a North- 
western Mutual agent what the difference 
between life insurance companies means to 
you — and from our policyholders: why 
no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships 


— old customers coming back for more. 


The Northwestern 
Miurtural 1257-1985 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 





(This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post) 
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| who want to cut costs, speed and simplify the instin 

production of forms, bulletins, manuals, parts lists, etc.,will salest 

profit by reading Vari-Typer -- A New Tool for Business. Its inant 
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story about the Vari-Typer Composing Machine, and its money- so n 
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booklet shows you how to produce paper work at a fraction era 
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done more economically by the versatile Vari-Typer. Reading some 
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for several years Congressman Sam Hobbs of Ala- 
bama introduced bills, the general purpose of each being 
to restrict the use of the mails to certain “insurance” 
concerns which employ them extensively to conduct their 
business. This year Senator William Langer of N. D., 
has introduced Bill 606 with the same general purpose 
in mind. Everyone familiar with the operations of cer- 
tain “mail order” insurance companies knows that some- 
thing should be done concerning their operations for two 
basic reasons: People who buy policies under such cir- 
cumstances are usually disappointed when it comes time 
to collect, and secondly, these people and others who 
listen to them, have a tendency to consider all insur- 
ance a “racket.” The first question one might ask is 
why do people buy policies from “mail order” companies 
when they can secure policies through agents represent- 
ing licensed companies. The answer is simple: These 
“mail order’ companies appeal to the “bargain hunting” 
instinct in many people. The idea that there are no 
salesmen and no commissions to pay is of course predom- 
inant in these companies’ advertising. It has always 
struck us odd that these people who think agents are paid 
so much, don’t try selling insurance themselves in 
order to make some of the “big money.” In this modern 
era of enlightenment some people still don’t realize 
that you get just about what you pay for in this world. 
In our opinion, if the Federal government wants to do 
something about the situation, no new laws are neces- 
sary. Some years ago a leading insurance figure with 
actuarial and legal training performed the spade work 
which resulted in putting a number of Louisiana “mail 
order” companies out of business-—and this was done 
under laws already in effect. 


This brings up the point once covered by Andy of 
the Amos and Andy team: “The big print gives it to you, 
the little print takes it away.” Many “mail order” com- 
panies invite inspection of their policies without ob- 
ligation knowing that in 99 cases out of 100 the pros- 
pective client will not thoroughtly read the contract, 
and if he did probably wouldn’t understand it anyway 
because the appeal is made to a type which has no “ken” 
in these matters. Although some of these companies 
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may be put out of business as they were in Louisiana, 
unless the promoters are effectively blocked there is 
little to prevent them from starting again some other 
place under some other name. Our records show that 
changing the company’s name and location is common 
practice. In short, the place to begin in order to protect 
gullible citizens and the legitimate insurance business is 
in the states. If one decides to start a “mail order” in- 
surance business, what is the first step? Pick out the 
states with the fewest or the least stringent laws. It is 
not an accident that the most objectionable “mail order” 
companies are concentrated in relatively few states. 
Recently we had occasion to do some statistical work for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of premium 
taxes collected by state governments from licensed in- 
surance companies in relation to the amount expended 
by the various states for their Insurance Departments 
and related matters. It appears that on a national scale 
only about 10% of the amount so collected is used for 
insurance purposes. Since the signing of the morato- 
rium bill a short time ago, giving those concerned 
with insurance until Jan. 1, 1948 to get their affairs 
in order, state supervision is being given an opportunity 
to measure up. Although “mail order” insurance was 
not specifically mentioned, it is reasonable to assume 
that if the few states’ wherein it thrives do not take 
the necessary steps, Congress will pass a bill similar 
to the ones introduced by Congressman Hobbs, or more 
recently by Senator Langer. 


In our opinion, three steps are necessary in order 
to eliminate the most troublesome features of mail order 
insurance. The first is to pass legislation, where nec- 
essary, so that all policies issued by any domiciled com- 
pany, association, etc. (many mail order companies 
at present are in the so-called “benefit” classification 
and are not under the supervision of the State In- 
surance Departments) would have to be approved by the 
State Insurance Department and use enough funds from 
those collected as premium taxes to have an adequate 
staff both in numbers and in ability to do the necessary 
regulatory job. Second, eliminate all policies (irrespec- 
tive of the issuer) that lend themselves to easy mis- 
representation, i.e., triple benefits payable under fan- 
tastic conditions or, going back to Andy again, “I get 
double indemnity if I’m killed by a railroad engine while 
rowing a boat.” Third, and most important, the State 
Insurance Department should require that comparable 
benefits be provided in policies issued through the mails 
so that they are in general similar to those issued by 
companies using agents. Those who bemoan the pos- 
sibility of Federal supervision might “accentuate the 
positive” by directing their efforts to cleaning up the 
mail order situation, thus eliminating one excuse for 
such supervision. 
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Unfinished Business! E 


nity 1 
in Ot 
life t 
At the close of this very day—if youarelikemost promises of the future are left uncompleted at_ strun 


of us—you will leave some tasks unfinished. the day’s end. Among these may be the educa- 
Day in and day out some jobs are always tion of your children, the paying off of amort- —s, 


left undone. Throughout life, many dreams of _ gage, and the financial shelter for a wife and Mac: 


accomplishment, financial responsibilities and mother. He 
0daj 

In 

x * * setts 
gene: 
If one of your Life Insurance Prospects died tonight—what unfinished business would he — 

ave 

leave behind? Your prospect can answer that question better than anyone else. You, é ra 
, . ‘ ; . the | 
however, can measure the financial needs of his family and point out the necessity of rega 

has 
~ requ 
Adequate Life Insurance is usually the best way to liquidate a family’s unfinished = 
business. the : 
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avoiding unfinished financial business. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY aay 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ject that I have been asked to discuss, does not 
suggest a mew demand of these wartime days, as I 
know that every agency executive and successful gen- 


Bie iee tomorrow’s sales force today, the sub- 


eral agent will agree. But the manpower demands of 


war have intensified—even multiplied—the needs for 
building tomorrow’s sales force today. If you have 


> any doubt about it, you have only to review the records 


in your own company, and see how much business was 
sold by your underwriters who have entered the armed 


' forces and war industries. Many of those men repre- 


sented your company’s best hope for a bright future. 
Some of those underwriters will return. But who can 
know how many others will be battle casualties, or 
how many of those who return home may enter other 
lines of business? The demand for good salesmen in all 
lines will be multiplied many fold when consumer goods 
can again be produced. 

The general agents and managers of all companies 
have a job on their hands, in building their tomorrow’s 
sales forces today. The job rests directly on their 
shoulders. But some of them may welcome the offer 


~ of suggestions and specific help from their companies. 


ed at 


luca- 
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This brings a challenge, a responsibility, an opportu- 
nity to you and me, as the advertising men and women 
in our companies. We can be instrumental in selling 
life underwriting as a career, as we have long been in- 
strumental in selling life insurance. 


Specific 


So much for generalities. Now, to be specific. Your 
chairman asked me to discuss briefly three phases of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Program designed to help our 
— agents in building their tomorrow’s sales force 
today. 

In February, 1943, we began publishing “Massachu- 
setts Mutual Manpower,” a confidential bulletin to our 
general agents. It carries information regarding the 
number of our former full-time representatives who 
have entered the armed forces and war-production, and 

= their sales volume during their latest calendar year in 
the life insurance business. It also carries information 
regarding manpower sources and related subjects. It 
has carried suggested letters to centers-of-influence, 
~ Tequesting the nomination of prospective underwriters 
themselves; and copy for newspaper advertising for 
salesmen—all for use by the general agents who liked 


the suggestions, and some of them have used the ma- 
terial. 
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TODAY 


by SENECA M. GAMBLE, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


We have not overlooked the natural tendency of gen- 
eral agents to be more receptive to plans used success- 
fully by other general agents, than to ideas conceived 
and developed by the home office. We make it a point to 
ask our general agents for information regarding their 
successful recruiting plans, for publication in our 
“Manpower” bulletin. 

I have mentioned the “Manpower” bulletin, because 
it is largely our point of contact with our general agents, 
in the matter of recruiting, and is, therefore, related 
directly to the phases of our activities which your 
chairman asked me to discuss. 


Recruiting Women Agents 


The first of these activities has to do with recruiting 
women agents. And if there has ever been any illusion 
that the only place for a woman is in the home, it has 
been dispelled by wartime conditions. When Jenny 
comes marching home from the WAVES, the WACS, 
and the other girdled and skirted branches of our armed 
forces, she may by choice, or of necessity, decide to 
enter upon a business career. And many of Jenny’s 
sisters who have remained in civilian life also may be 
expected to turn their backs on strictly feminine pur- 
suits, and become career women. 

Jenny and her sister will probably not think of life 
insurance as offering an attractive career opportunity, 
unless we tell them about it. We have, therefore, pub- 
lished a booklet entitled, “A Captivating Career for a 
Woman.” This has been made available for use by our 
general agents, together with suggested letters to carry 
the booklet to centers-of-influence and to prospective 
agents. The booklet is not intended to tell the whole 
story. Its purpose is to pave the way for an interview 
in which the general agent or his supervisor in charge 
of recruiting can size-up the prospective woman agent, 
and explain the opportunities in life underwriting, more 
fully than the subject is covered by the booklet. 


War Veterans 


The next phase of our wartime recruiting activity 
that I have been asked to discuss, was a long-range 
shot in the dark, but the shooting was not without pur- 
pose. As you are well aware, all branches of the armed 
forces are laying plans for the rehabilitation of dis- 
charged personnel. Fortunately, this planning is not 
being delayed until after the victory. And the Massa- 

(Continued on the next page) 












SPEEDY DISTRIBUTION 
of wartime mail is greatly 
facilitated in many an 
office with the USPM 
Letter Opener—the ma- 
chine that opens from 100 
to 500 letters per minute! 
Gives every department 
an early start on the day’s 
business. Speeds up the 
entire organization. 
















... AND MAXIMUM 
POSTAGE SAVINGS are 
effected through the use 
of USPM Mailroom Scales 
which accurately and 
automatically weigh and 
indicate the exact postage 
required. Many  mail- 
rooms make postage dol- 
lars count by using postal 
and parcel post scales on a 
outgoing mail. 
CENTRALIZED CON. 
TROL of mailings from 
all departments—with a 
U.S. Postal Meter—also 
helps busy offices cope 
with the flood of wartime 
correspondence. This ma- 
chine seals, imprints cor- 
rect postage, postmarks, 
counts, stacks in one 
operation. 

Here are some of the 
machines you should 
have in your modernized 
mailroom. Plan now to 
have them when they are again available. 


Metered Mail Systems 





Postal and Parcel Post Scales 
. . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp 
Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
\ as. Our Plants A and B proudly fly the Army-Navy “E’” 

L\\ 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


[oT @) = 5 <1 0) 57-4 we). 








Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER 
DIVISION = 


Rochester 2, New York 
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TOMORROW'S SALES FORCE—Continued 


chusetts Mutual decided not to wait until the Service- 
men come home, to tell them about our business. Wef 
wanted to tell Mr. G. I. Joe that we had an attractive 
job—a lifetime career waiting for him on his return 
home, if he could qualify . . . and we did not makef 
the qualifying sound like a “gravy train with biscuit 
wheels.” 

We used two columns in the overseas edition of 
TIME, to tell G. I. Joe about life insurance selling as 
a lifetime career for the right man. We invited men 
in all branches of our armed forces, who were inter- 
ested, to write to us, putting their names and hometown 
address on record with us, for an interview after thei 
change-back to civilian clothes. 

Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, for verily he 
shall not be disappointed; but he may be surprised 
We did not expect a deluge of replies, and the deluge 
did not come. There were a few letters but each of 
them showed that the man who wrote it would probably 
be a most acceptable addition to Massachusetts Mutual 
sales forces. Perhaps all of the men who wrote wil 
later be with us, but if we get any one of them, thd 
entire cost of the advertisement will be money well 
spent. 

And at a negligible additional cost, we made the 
same ad serve another purpose, one on the home front. 
Reproductions of the ad were supplied to our general 
agents for their use in recruiting war veterans already 
discharged and at home. 





Visual Recruiting rn 

If there is any foundation of fact for what we read 
in the papers, our war veterans will not be susceptible to 
high-pressure selling. They will say “Show me,’. 
whether it is a career, a service, or a product that is 
offered. The series of three Recruiting Books pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Mutual can be used by the 
general agents in the visual selling of the job. 

The first book of the series is designed to help in 
selling the job. It talks first about money—first-year 
commissions and renewals. It gives case histories of 
men and women who are successful Massachusetts 
Mutual agents. It describes some of the many sales 
helps that are available. 

The second book talks about the Company, paralleling 
its history with the history of the United States. It 
gives a brief biography of the senior officers, and out- 
lines the functions of the agency department staff mem- 
bers. 

The third book of the series is compiled by the 
agency, to give the prospective salesman an inside story 
about the organization of which he would be a member. 

I have not attempted to cover every service that they 
Massachusetts Mutual has made available to assist out 
general agents in their recruiting work, but only those 
phases specified by your chairman. 

Building tomorrow’s sales force today . . . the evef_ 
lasting challenge to Mr. General Agent. And how) 
tremendously helpful you and I can be, in our grow 
ing sphere of opportunity and responsibility as adver 
tising men and women. Baten tak 
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AY I make a rather radical 
M suggestion? You may say 

that the idea is visionary and 
impracticable. Perhaps it is also un- 
timely. But I should like to see it 
given consideration by a committee 
representing the various associations 
in the life insurance business in the 
United States. I hope that such a 
committee may explore the possi- 
bilities from a long-range viewpoint. 
Careful study by a small group, in 
a relatively short time, should be 
able to decide whether or not there 
is merit in the idea, 


American Agency System 


Through the use of the American 
agency system the United States, 
with 6% of the world’s population, 
owns 64% of the world’s life in- 
surance. At the end of 1944 it is 
estimated that we have, excluding 
National Service Life Insurance, 70 
million policyholders, owning 149 
billions of life insurance, behind 
which stand the savings of the “man 
on the street” in the staggering sum 
—even in these days of deficit fi- 
nancing—of 41 billions of dollars in 
assets. Life insurance works to- 
ward the promotion of free enter- 
prise. It is an economic deterrent 
to Fascism and Socialism. Including 
beneficiaries, about 2 out of 3 per- 
sons in the North American con- 
tinent (excluding Mexico) have an 
interest in life insurance. This in- 
dicates plenty of “rugged individu- 
alism.”” Why shouldn’t we exchange 
and share our ideas with those of 
other nations of the world? For 
many years we have worked closely 
with Canada. But, why only with 
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Canada? What about the other na- 
tions of the world who know little 
or nothing of the American Agency 
System? 


Canadian Leadership 


Our Canadian colleagues in the 
life insurance business, through their 
efforts in certain foreign countries, 
have already done much to plant the 
seed of the life insurance idea 
abroad. But shouldn’t all North 
American companies work together, 
under a definite plan, to extend the 
benefits of life insurance protection 
to all free peoples of the world? 

What I should like to see is this— 
that such a committee, meeting un- 
der the leadership of The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
or any one of the company associa- 
tions for that matter, discuss ways 
and means of organizing, if con- 
sidered practical, an International 
Association of Life Insurance with 
representatives from all the world’s 
free countries and democracies. 
Perhaps other nations would be in- 
terested in learning how this “Rock 
in a Weary Land,” as Bruce Barton 
put it years ago, was established and 
how it became—in a hundred years 
—a definite factor for betterment of 
our national economy. Not for a 
moment would I suggest that Amer- 
ican life insurance companies enter 
these other countries for the purpose 
of writing new business. On the 
contrary. But, I would suggest that 
life insurance, as distinct from other 
branches of insurance, take the lead 
in arranging some mechanism so 
that we might exchange ideas about 
our respective systems once each 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


by ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 
Executive Vice-President, 


Mutual Life of New York 


year in whatever manner should be 
found most desirable. Is it visionary 
to imagine that a wider distribution 
of sound life insurance would be a 
good plan for the citizens of Mexico, 
France, Brazil, Sweden or the Ar- 
gentine? I don’t think it is visionary. 
We may look upon them as 
“strange” people because their lan- 
guage and customs are different from 
ours. But, they live for this family 
interest just as we do, and what 
happens to them later in life interests 
them just as much as it interests us. 
The savings of the people of these 
nations would then flow back into 
their own private enterprise, and im- 
prove their government’s strength 
and stability through increased indi- 
vidual responsibility of this char- 
acter. Why should the United 
States, with only 6% of the world’s 
population, own 64% of all the life 
insurance? Why shouldn’t there be 
a wider distribution? 


"Know How" 


Legal reserve life insurance, prop- 
erly managed, has proven to be one 
of the soundest ideas ever developed 
for a free enterprise society. As a 
matter of fact, life insurance may 
be said to have originated in Eng- 
land in the 15th Century, and while 
it hasn’t flowered in other countries 
of the world as it has in Canada and 
the United States, it has made real 
progress in certain other countries. 
Likewise, in the Latin-American 

(Continued on the next page) 








International Life—Continued 


countries particularly, progress has 
been made in spite of many difficul- 
ties unknown to us. 

In America we have the ‘know 
how” of the Agency System from 
a hundred years of experience. The 
figures prove it. Why shouldn’t we 
share our design for life insurance 
with others in the topsy-turvy post- 
war world which we face? Why 
shouldn’t life insurance take a lead- 
ing part in this most important chap- 
ter in the world’s history? Oh, yes, 
[ can think of many objections and 
reasons why we shouldn't do any- 
thing of the kind! But, I can 
imagine our business, our institu- 
tion, aiding our country in playing 
its part in this post-war period of 
reconstruction. And, if such meet- 
ings could be arranged in time to 
come, it is my sincere opinion that 
we, in America, can learn a lot, too, 
from the interchange of ideas with 
our sister nations of the world. 































is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 


demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects”, 
was his comment. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





Just as we have lived to see our 
methods for commerce, transporta- 
tion and communication expanded 
and copied throughout the world, so 
should I like to live to see the 
institution of life insurance serve 
the citizens of the world as it serves 
us here. Then, the chances are that 
the peoples of the countries repre- 
sented might have some of the same 
assurance of economic security and 
peace of mind that is now guaran- 
teed to the policy owners and their 
beneficiaries in America. 


Our Influence 


I believe that the nations of the 
world which have seer? so many re- 
strictions imposed and so much regi- 
mentation enforced, are going to 
want more than anything else all the 
freedoms, including free enterprise. 
I believe that many, when they find 
themselves, will insist on these free- 
doms for they know well to what 
state regimentation brought them. I 
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“Birds of a feather flock together” 





goes the old adage, and nowhere is 
its truth more clearly demonstrated 
than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their 
very characteristics repelling the 
bad; poor men attract their own 
kind, repelling the good. It is a 
law of human behavior and reac- 
tion that nothing can change. 


Sound management never at- 
tempts to evade this law; rather 
does it capitalize its workings by 
following the principle that agency 


organizations are built from the top 
down. 

Managers or general agents can 
be no better than the top executive 
who selects and directs them; the 
members of a local agency can be 
no more successful than their man- 
ager or general agent. It is sad 
but true that, when worthy men are 
made subservient to those un- 
worthy, the worthy soon depart. 

As wise economists well know— 
“Bad money drives out the good.” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 






INDIANAPOLIS 








hope they get their freedoms, and 
if they do, there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t adopt a tried and 
successful pattern for a business of 
security with the necessary adapta- 
tions to their social and economic 
conditions. 


Considering the expansion of the 
United States’ influence throughout 
the world during the past 5 years, 
is it visionary to imagine that within 
the next decade, great strides can 
be made in the organization and edu- 
cation of life insurance among the 


democracies of the world? I don’t 


think it is visionary. 


You all have your ideas whether 
this is going to be “One World” 
or not. If you believe as I do, 
that social institutions among free 
peoples are destined to become inter- 
national just as commerce, trans- 
portation and communication have 
come to be, then you will agree with 
me that an International Association 
of Life Insurance would be a great 
forward step towards the advance- 
ment of friendly relations among 
nations, and the betterment of the 
state of mankind. Intangible as this 
now is, it might plant the seed of 
such a plan, which, well cultivated, 
could grow into a tangible reality 
which will not be made of the stuff 
of dreams. Shouldn’t life insurance 
think beyond itself, once in a while? 


Public Confidence 


If an International Association of 
Life Insurance should be developed 
—and I hope to see this happen—I 
am sure that at a future time, some- 
one will quote in other languages, 
the great words of Grover Cleve- 
land, who, speaking of management 
in life insurance, said: 


“These relationships, closely in- 
terwoven, constitute a powerful 
cable binding life insurance to the 
immovable rock of popular con- 
fidence. You who manage life 
insurance companies cannot afford 
to risk weakness in a single one 
of its threads.” 


In any country, in any language, 
this statement will always remain a 
responsibility and a challenge to life 
insurance management. 


Portion of an address before Life Under- 
writers, N. Y. C. 
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CLIENTS 
y> 


Life Underwriter must make 

the decision as to which road 
he is going to travel in building and 
furthering his career in our busi- 
ness. Will it be the road of policy- 
holders and clients or merely the 
road of policyholders? 

The two roads never meet—be- 
cause each is constructed on vastly 
different philosophies. The philos- 
ophy of having many policyholders 
but few clients is based on “can he 
pay,” can he pass, does he have a 
need. The underwriter operating on 
this basis can see no gain in serving 
the uninsured, the man who cannot 
buy today or the man who has no 
need today. His prospecting job is 
an endless and exhausting procedure. 

The builder of clients, however, 
believes in something far removed 
from acquiring just a lot of policy- 
holders. He knows the value of a 
substantial clientele. The uninsur- 
able this year may be insurable next 
year, the man who cannot pay today 
may be able to pay tomorrow—the 
needs of men are ever changing. 
The client builder also knows the 
value of referred leads that will 
come when service is given regard- 
less of whether a sale is made. 

There are men who are success- 
ful by having many policyholders 
and few clients—yet their number 
is in the minority. When the day 
arrives that we operate as members 
of a profession instead of as a group 
of package salesmen, the number of 
successful Underwriters will be on 
an ever-increasing scale. 


‘ T ONE time or another every 


Client 


Just what is meant by a client? 
Well, Webster defines a client as 
“one in whose interest someone 
acts.” It can well be said that any 
salesman who successfully convinces 
an individual to acquire more life 
insurance has acted in the interest 
of that individual. Whether the pol- 
icy is the proper policy or not for 
the individual’s needs, his beneficiary 
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by THOMAS R. NAGLE 


Home Life Insurance Company, New York 


will receive a financial protection at 
the time of the insured’s death. 
Likewise, the policyholder, with the 
exception of term insurance, will 
receive some form of protection 
against old age when he is ready to 
retire. But is that enough? Is that 
as far as we can go in acting in the 
interest of someone else, and truth- 
fully say that we have done a pro- 
fessional job, and what is more, 
truthfully say that we have created 
a client? Definitely not. 

Let’s suppose that your doctor 
when you visit him with some ail- 
ment did not stop to diagnose the 
nature of that ailment to the fullest 
extent within his ability, but in order 
to make a quick sale, prescribed the 
first thing that came to mind, or 
prescribed the drug that would give 
the druggist the greatest fee or pre- 
scribed some series of treatments 
that might not necessarily do you 
harm but would do him more finan- 
cial good than it would do you 
physical good. Surely you would not 
continue to patronize that doctor if 
you found some other member of 
the medical profession who was 
willing to diagnose your ailment 
thoroughly and completely and then 
prescribe for your best interests 
rather than for his. 

The clothing salesman who is sin- 
cerely interested in making a success 
of his occupation deliberately spends 
considerable time in creating a clien- 
tele. He is interested in whether or 
not your suit fits well, whether the 
color is becoming to your com- 
plexion, and whether the style and 
cut is suitable to your carriage and 
your position. Does he do this be- 
cause it will increase the commission 


that he will receive? No, he does 
it because he knows that in time you 
will return to him for further mer- 
chandise—not because you like the 
name of the firm that he is with, not 
because his price is cheaper than 
the clothier next door, but because 
he has built in you a feeling of 
confidence. It is the service that he 
performed for you that brings you 
back to his store. 


Confidence 


Undoubtedly, all of you have at 
some time or other, changed your 
place of buying of one product or 
another solely because the salesman 
or representative with whom you 
have been doing business for years 
has changed his location and it is 
the confidence that you have in that 
salesman that prompts you to follow 
him. 

Why should not the same apply 
to your business? As representa- 
tives of an institution in which every 
word of advertising emanating from 
our Home Offices stresses service to 
our policyholders and service to the 
general public, why should not we 
go all out for living up to the reputa- 
tion that our Home Offices have been 
trying so hard to create for us? The 
day is fast coming when the Under- 
writer who concentrates his activity 
and interests along the lines of ac- 
quiring policyholders instead of 
building clients may find himself out 
of the business. The public, through 
the education received from the Un- 
derwriter sincerely interested in 
making a profession of our business, 
will force the insurance peddler to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Clients vs. Policyholders—Continued 
the wall. The public, and rightly so, 
are demanding, and are entitled to 
receive the service that comes from 
professional advice in regard to their 
life insurance and the problems 
which can be solved by life insur- 
ance. They are no longer satisfied 
with the acquisition of just an- 
other policy. 


Requirements 


What is necessary to be a builder 
of clients? Is it necessary that we 
become C.L.U.’s before we can say 
we are able to sincerely act in the 


interest of an individual? Impor- 
tant ?—yes. Necessary?—no. Is it 
necessary for us to become expert 
on business life insurance? Helpful 
but not necessary. Is it necessary 
that we familiarize ourselves with 
up-to-the-minute reports from 
Washington and the Tax Depart- 
ment? No. Is it necessary that we 
acquire a large office with a large 
secretarial staff? Of course not. 
We can turn to comparable fields 
of endeavor and find that none of 
these things are necessary for suc- 
cessful operation. For example, 
some of the greatest service rendered 
to mankind in the medical field 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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originated in the office of a small 
country practitioner. Some of our 
greatest orators received their start 
in a small community. Many of our 
greatest newspaper men wrote their 
greatest stories while editors of 
small-town chronicles. 

And so it is in our business, the 
Underwriter who concentrates on 
the interests of the individual and 
not on displaying how much he 
knows in the way of taxes, pensions, 
business agreements and so forth 
will be on his way towards building 
clients. 

Another example is the minister 
of a small country parish. whose 
sphere of influence may not be as 
great as that of the minister of a 
large city church, but who, because 
of his sincerity, because of his in- 
terest in the problems of his parish- 
ioners, is able to contribute greatly 
to the spiritual life of his com- 
munity. 

We in the life insurance business 
have an obligation extending far 
beyond the man to whom we are 
talking. It has always amazed me 
that purely through words and visual 
ideas, we are able to convince so 
many people year in and year out 
to invest money in some product 
that will not start to work until 
some time in the future. 

I know of no other commodity 
that we might buy where we would 
act with so much willingness if we 
knew that it might be years before 
we would realize a return on our 
investment. If you analyze the mat- 
ter further, the conclusion can 
quickly be reached that people ac- 
quire life insurance many, many 
times not because of what an Un- 
derwriter says but because the indi- 
vidual, of his own volition, has 
sought out the best and only guaran- 
teed method of guaranteeing the 
fulfillment of his dreams, whether 
he lives or not. How many times 
have you heard an Underwriter say 
“It was the easiest sale I ever made 
—it was like knocking down clay 
pigeons.” It is wrong for that Un- 
derwriter to take any credit for that 
sale. It was purely circumstance 
that put him in front of the indi- 
vidual who had recognized his own 
problem and set about to solve that 
problem. The records of Home Of- 
fices are filled with letters received 
from individuals writing in to find 

{Continued on page 56) 
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OMEN are buying more 
W = more life insurance. 

But — which occupational 
grou of women are buying this 
life insurance. What kind of poli- 
cies are they buying? What size 
are the policies? At what ages do 
women purchase the most life in- 
surance? Why do they buy? These 
are questions that need answering if 
Union Central agents are going to 
make the most of the many possi- 
bilities in today’s women’s market. 
Let’s look at some of the answers 
revealed in a recent survey of Union 
Central sales to women last year. 


Sales in Industry 


IVhich occupational group of 
women is buying the most life insur- 
The answer was found in a 
survey of all the Company’s women 
parch asers during 1944. Women in 


ance 


~ industry—this includes the factory 


worker as well as the woman execu- 
tive and the office worker—head the 
list with 623 policies totalling $1,- 


~ 804,962, during 1944. This is espe- 


cially interesting in view of the fact 
that the 1943 list was headed by 
housewives. However, last year the 
increase in the individual employ- 
ment of women helped sales in this 
category to pass sales to housewives. 
Despite this, housewives have still 
increased their sales volume consid- 
erably over 1943’s. Last year they 
purchased 615 policies for a total of 
$1,733,594. Undeniably, they are 
buying a very important portion of 
women’s business, and probably are 
a better permanent source of sales 
than the industrial employees, a 
great number of whom are tempo- 
rarily employed in war industries. 
Next are women employed in re- 


. tail merchandising. They purchased 


288 policies for $877, 228. The fifth 
highest category is students. This 
group purchased 346 policies for 


$724,415. 


Government, state and municipal 
employees are next with 141 policies. 
Teachers follow with 113 policies. 
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WOMEN'S 


MARKET SURVEY 


And, now, what kind of polictes 
do these woman buy? During 1944, 
by far the most popular plans were 
Endowments, Ordinary Life and 
Limited Pay Life. Top were the 
Endowment Plans—15 and 20 year 
Endowments, Endowments at 60 
and 65, and Endowment Income— 
with 1,423 policies totalling $3,885,- 
537. Ordinary Life was next with 
$1,810,992. 647 policies accounted 
for that total. Limited Pay Life 
969 policies—brought in $1,540,244 
of women’s business. 

Next in line were Multiple Pro- 
tection and Single Premium Life 
with slightly over $400,000 on each. 

What size are the policies that 
women buy? According to our sales 
survey, the greatest amount of busi- 
ness was obtained from $2,500 to 
$5,000 policies—524 totalling $2,- 
126,294. 

Policies between $1,000 and $2,- 
500 accounted for $1,664,572; $5,- 
000 to $10,000 policies for $1,693,- 
500. It’s also interesting to note that 
women purchased a_ considerable 
volume of large policies—$1,291,134 
in the $10,000 to $50,000 bracket. 

At what age do women purchase 
the most life insurance? According 
to 1944 sales figures, the 20 to 29 
age group purchases more life in- 
surance than any other age group of 
women. Their sales reached $2,250,- 
823 for 939 policies. Age group 30 
to 39 ranked second with sales of 
$2,059,429 on 691 policies. The 40 
to 49 group purchased $1,585,426. 





Endowment First 


Why do women buy hfe insur- 
ance? Looking back at the kind of 
policies women most often buy, it is 
noticed that Endowment Plans rate 
first, then Life plans next. Endow- 
ment plans provide retirement se- 
curity, so it seems that the most de- 
sirable policy in the women’s field 


is the policy that will provide for 
her own retirement days. Living 
benefits motivate her purchase. 

Life and Limited Payment Life 
plans, which also rate very high in 
popularity, indicate that woman’s in- 
stinctive desire to protect her family 
is another very important reason for ; 
her purchasing life insurance. Also 
—and this should not be overlooked: 
—many women need Estate and 
Trust insurance. These women will 
purchase life insurance for Estate 
Creation and investment purposes. 

There you have the answers on a 
Company basis. Now, let’s get down 
to specific instances. Let’s see how a 
number of Union Central agents ac- 
counted for théir high sales in the 
1944 women’s market. 

Sis Hoffman of the Cincinnati 
Agency sold 44 policies to women 
last year. The greatest number of 
these sales were made to secretaries 
and stenographers. Housewives 
were her next best purchasers. The 
greatest majority of the purchases 
were Endowment and Endowment 
Income policies. 


Need Realized 


Mrs. Hoffman’s sales were to 
women from 18 to 52 years of age, 
and the average age was just above 
30. This seems to indicate that 
young women have a strong desire 
for future security and that they 
fully realize the need for life in- 
surance. Also, they don’t have to be 
old maids or inveterate career 
women in order to appreciate the 
benefits of life insurance security. 

Most of Sis Hoffman’s sales were 
$5,000 or above. This is higher than 
the Company coverage, and it shows 
that women can and do buy large 
amounts of life insurance. For in- 
stance, a 21-year-old secretary 
bought an Endowment Income at 60 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Market Survey—Continued 
totalling $7,500. At 21, age 60 seems 


pretty far off, but not too far to 
prepare for now. A $20,980 Mul- 
tiple Protection contract was sold 
to a 47-year-old housewife. A 34- 
year-old nurse purchased $6,000 En- 
dowment Income at 60. There is no 
limit as to age, amount or occupation 
in selling the women’s market. 

E. H. Cason of the Memphis 
Agency came in for a nice share of 
sales in the Women’s Market last 
year. Most of his business came 
from secretaries and students. Mr. 
Cason specialized in Twenty Pay 
and Ordinary Life. He says that 
most of these policies, whether 
Twenty Pay Life or Ordinary Life, 
were purchased with the idea of 
converting them into different type 
policies later on. 

Ten Twenty-Pay Life policies 
were sold to students and secretaries 
aged 13 to 20. Ordinary Life poli- 
cies numbering nine went to students 
and secretaries from 17 to 27. He 
sold three Ordinary Life policies to 
women from 32 to 41. Here again 
it’s the young women who are more 
future conscious and more aware 
of the need for life insurance. Mr. 
Cason’s Twenty Pay Life policies 
averaged about $2,000, his Ordinary 
Life sales over $3,000 each. 

Mrs. Elsie Colson, Omaha 
Agency, ranked high among Union 
Central agents successful in the 
women’s market. She wrote 35 cases 
for a total of $160,478 during 1944. 
Topping the list of her purchasers 
were nurses, and business women— 
executives, office managers, secre- 
taries and stenographers, an attorney 
and a hotel manager. 

Endowment Income was the most 
popular plan—28 out of the total 35 
that she sold last year. The most 
receptive age group was 30 to 40. 
These women accounted for twelve 
of Mrs. Colson’s policies. The 40 to 
50 age group accounted for nine. 
Seven women aged 20 to 30 bought 
policies. She sold four policies to 
women about 50, and one policy to 
a 17-year-old girl. 

Mrs. Colson’s policy amounts 
were high. She sold nine policies of 
$3,000 to $4,000 and six policies of 
$4,000 to $5,000. She sold only five 
policies of $2,000 or less, and three 
$2,000 to $3,000 policies. The rest 
of her sales—12—topped $5,000, 


and two were for $15,000 each. 

Dwight Provart of the Louisville 
Agency sold a good amount of poli- 
cies to women last year. He, like 
Mr. Cason, found that stenographers 
and students were his best custom- 
ers. Out of 22 policies, seven went 
to stenographers and five to stu- | 
dents. Housewives purchased four. 

Mr. Provart’s best age group was 
40 to 50. They accounted for $26,- 
000 of his $52,500 total. Age group 
30 to 40 was next with $13,500. 
Only $13,000 of his total went to 
women under 30. 


Most of these women purchased 
Multiple Protection. However, Or- 
dinary Life and Twenty Payment 
Life were popular. He sold only 
$5,000 in Endowments. This is 
easily understandable since most of 
Mr. Provart’s purchasers were older 
women—women who would pur- 
chase for Estate and Inheritance 
needs or as a means of protection 
for their families, rather than as 
retirement benefits for themselves. 

Miss Louise Mercier, Peoria 
Agency, sold 47 policies to women 
last year. Stenographers, business 
women and _ professionals—nurses, 
teachers—accounted for most of her 
sales. Once again age group 30 to 
40 bought the greater majority of 
the policies, with age group 20 to 30 
following close behind. The highest 
amounts were purchased by older 
women, 40 and above. 


Sales for Everybody 


Miss Mercier sold a greater num- 
ber of Endowment Income and 
straight Endowment policies than 
any other plan. However, Twenty 
Pay Life also accounted for a num- 
ber of her sales. 

Looking back at the results of sev- 
eral of The Union Central’s agents 
who are successfully selling this 
market, you can see that it offers 
opportunities for every underwriter, 
man or woman. Looking back at the 
facts revealed in the Company sur- 
vey will point out the spots where 
you, yourself, can best make this 
promising field pay. The American 
woman is becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of financial 
security. Let’s help her all we can— 
and, incidentally, help ourselves at 
the same time by building up our 
sales. 


~ Agency Bulletin, Union Central Life. 
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Occidental 


“We pay life 


SO HE WANTS HIS 
CASH VALUE, TOO? 


You've MET the man. He’s read a book. He 
wants the cash value and the face amount at 
death. 

You can win this argument—and lose the sale. 
But Occidental agents let 4im win the argument 
while they make a sale, and a friend. Their rate- 
book includes a Return of Cash Value benefit. 
It’s optional on most plans of insurance and 
payable in addition to the face amount upon 
death during the first 20 years. 

Old policyholders use it also, to restore full 
death benefit to policies with loans against them. 

Small feature? Maybe so. But Occidental 
agents know how often such a feature tips the 


balance in a big sale. 
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Ih JOVEMBER 1, 


1944, being 
the end of my fourteenth year 

7 in the life insurance business 
fin a town of 18,000 people with- 


lout one factory, but surrounded by 
«. fair farming community and 
recognized as one of the leading 
school towns in the United States, 
has given me experience only in one 
locality, but as one of a population 
which is always moving, as in any 
school city. 

My first life insurance training 
was with another company, and 
consisted of a very strict course 
on why that company was much 
hetter than all other companies and 
what a rotten job all other agents 
were doing, and just how good their 
agents were doing. A half day on 
Prospecting, a half day on Sales 
\Presentations, and a half .day of 

Closing, and I was a finished life 
unsurance man. 

So what I know about Prospect- 
jing is what I’ve learned by experi- 

ence. I will discuss the methods we 
juse in my office to get this most 
yimporti int task done in as systematic 
jand effective a way as possible. 


Beginning 


Starting our job, we must start 
Hwith names only. Names of people 
jwe may or may not know. Of 
‘course, if we have names, we must 
shave a systematic way of taking 
care of them, so we start an alpha- 
jbetically arranged card file. We 
immediately start another file where 
jwe file the names by age changes 
jas we get the birthdays. Then from 
jthese two files, we start another file 
jfor a month’s work—age changes 

for the month and people we must 
pcall on to get information and data, 
Sand also the centers of influence who 
bare carried along with this monthly 
Hil. So much for our filing system 
je work cards. This is a simple 
filing system but one that keeps you 
jin the files (all of them) at least 
May ‘i 
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by W. I. McBRIDE, Kansas City 


Equitable of lowa 


once a month. Our policyholders 
are filed along with all the other 
names. 

Now in classifying by suspects, 
] put them in a test box and qualify 
them in three tests. 

Does he need it? Is he approach- 
able for me? Can he afford to pay? 

We must have sources from which 
to get our names, so we will dwell 
on the methods we use in our office 
to get these names because we know 
that the answer to a profitable busi- 
ness is to always have some one we 
can see. Our sources are as follows 
and they are placed in the order of 
importance as far as we are con- 
cerned : 

1. Policyholders. 

2. Personal activity. 

3. References. 

4. Personal publicity. 


**&* 


Before we can harvest a policyholder 
from a group of suspects and prospects, 
we must go through a certain process, very 
much the same as the growing of an ear 
of corn. We know that we cannot put 
ripe ears of corn on a stalk, but we do 
know that if we do certain things we can 
eventually grow ripe ears. Just so with 
acquiring policyholders. 

1) We plow—in other words, we get 
our names, we put them through our tests, 
then (2) We harrow—we plan a call, pre- 
sent an idea, get before the prospect, then 
(3) We seed—present a plan, try to meet 
his needs, and (4) We cultivate—we live 
with him on the idea, we show him where 
this plan can be the answer to his problem 
and stimulate a desire. Then (5) We har- 
vest—we make our close, and he becomes 
our policyholder, or is taken from the active 
file. Finally, (6) We fertilize—we have a 
policyholder and from him we get more 
names of persons whom he knows who will 
qualify the same as he, and we start the 
same procedure over again with each of 
the names he has aqiven us. 

This svstem is the only system that has 
ever worked for any agent, and the funda- 
mentals are the same whether you come 
from a city of two million or a town of 


two thousand. 





These sources provided about 95% 
of all the prospects we had last year 
and the years previous to that. 

Here is how we use these sources : 


Policyholders 


Old policyholders get at least two 
letters a year in which we volunteer 
to give certain services like changing 
of beneficiaries, arranging a pro- 
gram, change of mode of premium 
payment, and various other things 
Equiowans know about. We always 
attach to this letter a form which 
lists about everything a man could 
want to buy insurance for—educa- 
tion, mortgage, old age income, and 
all the other things we sell insurance 
for. We ask him to check any one 
of these if he has an interest and 
we will gladly explain without any 
obligation on his part. Two cases 
come to my mind that we got from 
this method last year: one an an- 
nual premium for over $1,000 on 
an Income Endowment in a town 
under 5000 people; the other an 
annual premium of over $300 on 
an Income Continuation, for a profit 
of about $540 in the two cases. 

We have a small desk calendar 
which we mail to every policyholder 
at Christmas time. In fact, we never 
let the policyholder think we have 
forgotten him, and he always knows 
we are in business. 


Personal Activity 


I belong to every organization in 
my town except the “nigger” church, 
and enjoy and get something from 
every one in which I have a mem- 
bership. Forty per cent of my last 
year’s business came from this 
source, and 23% came to me without 
solicitation. I am a member of our 
local Optimist Club, and have in- 
surance on 32 of the 54 members, 
although there is another life insur- 
ance man in the club—a Metropol- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 

itan manager. I have a total of 
$197,644 on this group alone. I have 
been president of the club twice. I 
have always been membership chair- 
man and try to do more work than 
any man in the club. You must do 
more than your part if you expect 
to get the business and enjoy your 
associations with any organization. 
I was 1943 chairman for my county 
for the War Chest. I spent almost 


full time for four weeks in this work 
and that month was the biggest 
month of the year for me. I am a 
director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am president, and was last 
year also, of the Associated Civic 
Clubs Committee, which is an or- 
ganization of representatives of all 
the civic groups in my town. I am 
a member of the City Recreation 
Commission, belong to two church 
Men’s Clubs, the IOOF Lodge, and 





In the final analysis, all business 
depends on the abilities of one or 
more men. The Business Insur- 
ance Kit of The Lincoln National 
Life explains clearly to LNL men 
how these persons can be pro- 
tected with Business Life insur- 
ance. 


Business insurance Direct Mail, 
prospecting plans, sample Busi- 


The Lincolnif ! 
Insurance 


Fort Wayne | 











Its Name Indicates Its Character 


ness Insurance situations, reviews 
of all types of Business Insurance 
contracts, installation charts, pro- 
posals, outlines of Business Insur- 
ance agreements, and tested sales 
talks are included in this Kit. 


LNL men working on Business 

:, (Insurance cases find this Kit keeps 
fiiem on the track. It helps make 
slean-cut Business Insurance sales. 
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now am Chairman of the Commpy ©! 
munity Chest for my city. I algmeve ™ 
take active part in Boy Scout wogmoned. 


and organized, several years ago, jpeoP!¢ 
club for underprivileged boys callqieny |! 
the Junior G-Man Club. @noug!. 


This is rather an indefinite sourqaponth 
for prospects but we do get ou arly t 
share and can estimate about 144 sion 


from this source. Motter: 
pected, 

Personal Publicity We | 

ap idea 


Publicity we pay for ourselve@e'tan 
Our standby is the Baby Bouque€#iectiy 
idea which we have used for the pas@P"5!S5" 
six years, and I can give a very acuave m: 
curate account to you today on th® Po 
results. ace of 

The next morning after a news res 
baby is born in our hospitals (we ’ P 
have two in our town) the mothép 
will get a nice bouquet from our of a 
fice. We have an arrangement wit@™' ‘ 
a local florist who takes care of ae ‘ie 
the details. He calls the hospital an Bc 
gets the name and accurate date o eae 
birth, and across the face of my car Bo ae 
(1 supply him with my busines, 
cards) he writes “Congratulations. ay 
We never solicit this business unt“ “ 
all the other people have called of". ™ 


them, or, in fact, until the mother then 


has gone home. We have from thing, sy 
source 713 birthdays of youngster nag 
under 7. We have averaged sellin; oe 
two out of every ten babies, or thy 
parents. We have kept an accurates 
account of the cost of the project" 
and have netted $14.49 for even se 
dollar invested—and still we hava" 
713 birthdays, plus dozens of young 
sters who have bought their firs 
policy from us, as extra dividends. 
We have practically all the spot 
in town covered with Company cal 
endars. We used 800 last year, hav bie 
none on hand now. We bought 40 


ence 
from another source and have thos Bompz 
out. p 


ncture 





as 
@s you 
Buil 
eople 
1e Cc 
le in 


We have a mailing piece for goo 

will which we mail to every perso! 

in the telephone directory, proratet 
monthly. _ 
' metho 
Blotters ae mi 
0 sul 
We put 2500 blotters out the firs Bhese 
of each month, distributed by a mat P¢ def 
who does the job for $2.00 pe # Pros 
month. This is, no doubt, the bes Dei 
possible means we have at hand t Vher 
keep the Company name before th#®° W! 
business people in town, and sino ® er 
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Commy connection with the Company, | 
I algmeve never had the Company ques- 
t wormoned. | am of the opinion that 
ago, people are satisfied with any com- 
; call@meny if the name is put before them 


, 


nx0ugh. We have missed only one 
sourdl bonth since I started the blotter idea 
ret o n arly ten years ago, and on that oc- 
it 144gpsion we had scores of calls for 
‘Blotters because the blotter was ex- 
pected, and had a practical use. 
We have another blotter, which is 
1 idea of my own, that we use in 
rselvew@ertain situations. It has been very 
ouqueetiective, and the results have been 
he pa@pnsistent for the three years we 
ery aclave made use of it. This blotter has 
on th@ spot for a picture and across the 
face of the blotter we have these 
words, “It’s always interesting to 
—— : people who do things.” News- 
Is (weno’ people who d g 
mothebePers use lots of pictures these days. 
Promotions, elected officers, promi- 


) * 
ag: Olnent citizens, and new people in 


aE atpwn, all these people get their 
; OF @@nugs” in the paper. We have 
ital an 


found, without exception, every per- 
gon we have mailed or presented this 
Blotter to, with the picture pasted on 
ations A° spot provided for it, has appreci- 
Me untiated and kept it. | have asked per- 
Hed oS months after we have mailed it 
mothe? them if they have it on hand and 
om thie almost all the cases they have 
ngsterp’"4 the picture. Many is the time 
Ss. you have heard someone say he 
selling. 29 
oan Wished he did not have to have his 
‘ecuratgeture in the newspaper, but have 
projed" noticed he will buy half a dozen 
© evergttas because he is so proud of it. 
‘There is no picture so interesting to 


date o 
ny car 
yusines 


ye hav ‘ . ; 
me as my own picture, nor to you, 
youngg 
Je fires YOU'S. 
jends. 9 Build yourself in the eyes of the 
<i pot ReoPle. That is harder than building 
PO the Company name. Your name is 
any cal@ . F 
ar have important one and people buy 
cht 40 470m you because they have confi- 
8 ence in you and your choice of 
ve thos; a, . 
companies. 
or goo . 
8 No Substitute for Calls 
’ perso! 
yrorater 


Granting we have most of the 
micthods outlined to secure names, 
We must not forget the fact there is 

7 substitute for personal calls, and 
the firs Bese must be made before we can 
y a mai Pe definite that we do or do not have 
00 pe @ prospect. 
the besm Vevelop a nose for prospecting. 
hand te’Vhen you sell a dentist don’t fail 
fore th#® Write down the name of every 
ad sino ®ther dentist in town and qualify 
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Surplus Protection to 
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Significant 1944 Accomplishments 
sgiaukce $1,243,286,039.00 


Insurance in Force ... 
Gain over 1943 $110,645,529.00 


$19,039,720.64 
po ee eee 
$3,609,005.81 
Paid to Policyowners since 
Organization ....... 


Increase over 1943 $1,336,733.07 
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these fellows at once before they get 
off your mind. Many have been the 
times I have looked over a crowd at 
a ball game and found men and 
women in the crowd who lived in my 
block but whom I had failed to see 
because I had nothing written down 
or if | had, it was in a place where 
I did not have to look at it often. 
Keep your file rolling. See every 
man in the file at least once a month. 

Since the war, a drastic change 
has taken place in Prospecting. In 
most places large defense plants 
have sprung up and men and women 
from small towns have swarmed to 
them for big pay. Most of us who 
lived in communities without these 
plants were at a loss for just what 
we would do in this case. All our 


young men went to war and all other 
people not in business migrated to 
nearby city war plants. 

We licked this problem by uncov- 
ering new sources of business. Let 
me illustrate : 

Just last week I was scanning the 
St. Louis real estate news and found 
an article that was important to me. 
Had you ever dreamed of the swing 
that money has taken over to the 
women ? 


Where the Money Is 


This article stated, “In 1940 
women held 41% of the nation’s 
wealth. In 1943 they held 75%, and 
disbursed 80% of the families’ in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 

come. They are the beneficiaries of 
over 100 billion dollars and approxi- 
mately 70% of this 100 billion will 
come into their hands in the next 
ten years.” Real estate people are 
getting all set to sell these women 
houses and lots for income for re- 
tirement, and they will if we don’t do 
more prospecting in this group with 
our product, which is much more 
flexible and understandable to the 
ladies. Don’t fail to prospect now 
in this group. 

The professional man—the doc- 
tor, dentist, oculist, and osteopath, 
who is left at home, is in the money 
now. The dentists are weeks behind 
with appointments now and are coin- 
ing money. The merchant in the 
small town is selling everything he 
can buy. He is also paying his clerk 
more, or the clerk will change jobs. 
In fact every man who has a service 
to sell is making the dough even 
down to the automobile man, who is 
making a better profit than he ever 
did. 


Replacement teachers in school 
systems are making good salaries 
also. Most of these people in schools 
may be from other businesses and 
are hired by schools only until the 
war is over, but they are doing their 
job at a much higher salary than the 
steady teacher who had been work- 
ing at a rather low average salary. 


Combination 


Yes, there is an argument that 
these people mentioned are putting 
their money in War Bonds and they 
are. Still, putting a lot of their extra 
money in War Bonds is making a 
problem for them only you and | 
have the solution for. What will 
they do with their money when the 
War Bonds start maturing 7 to 10 
years from now? Most of these 
people will not be old enough to re- 
tire and if they are, the most they 
can expect will be an income for 10 
years. Why don’t you let these fel- 
lows in on the idea that they can 
go right on buying their War Bonds 





and at the same time set up a plag 
whereby they can invest this Wa 
Bond money at maturity in Retir 
ment Plans that they can’t outlive 
Let them buy $25 bonds eve 
month, but also let them start I 
come Endowments, placing $25 peg 
month into them, and if death occurg® 
the War Bond expectancy is reali 
ized, and if not, they can use thg® 
War Bond money to take care ¢ Ww 
the deposits out there 7 to 10 yeary) 


from now when most of them eghe col 


lieve a depression may hit. hot get 
Gusura 

Juvenile Business Melt th: 

mwas a\ 


Now we have another field of the usec 
prospects that has developed into @ Jife of | 
very profitable class and that is ju) How 
venile business. Education has been jng A; 
so important in this war. All the §was di 
boys who wanted to and had a cok finally, 
lege degree went into service with @jeould 
commission, at a minimum of $17! the arg 
per month, where the boy without Were s 
an education went in at $50. ing in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Greenhouse—Como Park 


Living in Saint Paul we are accus-° 


tomed to the grandeur of our picturesque 
parks. It is only when visitors extoll 
their loveliness that we realize that we 
have in them features of unusual interest. 


Mar 
Sound 


Baving 
nd n 
aving 
uvent 
vould 
hould 
Int 


@S SUC 
ap an 


_—aries ay 
ansura 


With the advent of spring we appre-" 
ciate anew the beauty of our parks and 
are happy that our home office is suitu- 
ated in SAINT PAUL ... WHERE 
GOOD BUSINESS COMBINES S 
WITH GOOD LIVING. a 
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e thes HEN Juvenile insurance 
ire UW es first made available in 
yeary } New York State,* I gave it 


m belthe cold shoulder. Somehow I could 
Bs get enthused about selling life 
Gnsurance on the lives of babies and 
Melt that all the family money that 
avas available for insurance should 

Id of Me used to purchase insurance on the 

into a Jife of the father. 

is jt However, at our Monday morn- 

s been ing Agency meetings, this subject 

11 the vas discussed and rediscussed until 

a col finally, whether I liked it or not, I 

with ¢¢ould not get away from some of 

 $17§ the arguments and inducements that 

‘ithout Were submitted. They kept repeat- 

ing in my mind. 









Arguments For 


Many of these arguments were 
ound and indisputable. One that 
mpressed me greatly was whether 
yr not we felt that all the money 
bvailable should be used to buy life 
nsurance on the father’s life, the 
act did remain that most of these 
same fathers were putting money 
Ppside in savings banks and other de- 
positories in the names of their chil- 
alren. 

» These fathers were interested in 
aving for their children’s futures 
nd no better depository for such 
avings could be found than in a 
uvenile policy. Furthermore, who 
vould want to say that the father 
hould be insured and not the child. 
» Inthe first place, the father might 
) Well outlive the need for insurance 
4 : such, while the child might grow 
ip and assume family responsibili- 
ses fies and not be able to secure life 
dnsurance when it is most needed. 
| By persuading the father to pur- 
Phase insurance for the child today, 
ve may be helping to avoid more 
uture unhappiness than we would 
y selling insurance upon the fa- 
ther’s life. Our duty is plain, to sell 
he father and the child all we can. 






























d : 
So far as the market was con- 
erned I was tremendously im- 
— messed by the knowledge that 
nothers in the United States are 
NEWS 





POLICY HOLDERS 


by SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON 
Union Central Knight Agency, N. Y. C. 


providing Juvenile Prospects for us 
to the tune of nearly three million 
babies a year. 

I could not avoid the force of the 
argument that, with so many men of 
military age temporarily denied us 
as prospects, we would welcome 
these millions of youngsters as po- 
tential life insurance prospects. I 
discovered that no single group of 
prospects is comparable in size with 
the Juvenile group and I could not 
get away from the importance of 
these three million renewals every 
year. 

A moment’s thought, too, showed 
me that the child of today will be 
the adult of tomorrow and any good 
prospecting plan must look to the 
future, as well as to the present. 

In order to tackle the man-sized 
job of being successful in the future, 
today’s little boy or girl needs all 
the financial security that Dad can 
provide. Life insurance seemed to 
me to be the best way to guarantee 
that future financial security. 


Statistics 


Last year, 22% of all life insur- 
ance sales were on children ages 
0-14 and 68% of such sales were 
made at ages 0-9. The balance of 
sales, or 32% were made at ages 
10-14. I will repeat that. 

My own selling experience has 
taught me that sales resistance in- 
creases when the children reach 
their “teen” age so another impor- 
tant thought came to my mind. 

If I could tie these prospects up 
to me while they were still toddling 
around, I would have a better chance 
of retaining them as prospects and 
policyholders over the years to come. 


Several years ago, a nationally 
known automobile manufacturer 
conducted an advertising campaign. 
This campaign was especially per- 
pared to appeal to a young boy’s in- 
terest. Every small boy who came 
into contact with that promotional 
campaign unconsciously wrote down 
the manufacturer’s name in the back 
of his mind. When he grew up, he 
remembered the name of the auto- 
mobile advertised and more often 
than not, he purchased that partic- 
ular make of car. 

The same thing would apply in 
selling life insurance to Juveniles. 
If they became acquainted with me 
now while they were very young— 
if they became my policyholders— 
they would grow up into men and 
women who would turn to me with 
their life insurance needs. 

After thoroughly convincing my- 
self that there was a call for Ju- 
venile insurance and that there were 
incentives to sell it, I studied the 
reactions of parents to find out what 
their reasons for buying Juvenile in- 
surance would be. As a father of 
two children myself, I jotted down 
the reasons which prompted me to 
insure them when they reached near- 
est age 10 which was the youngest 
insurable age back in those days. 


Reasons for Buying 


No. 1. I wanted to give my chil- 
dren a foundation of life insurance 
which would induce them to build 
upon it a sound financial estate for 
themselves and their own families 
in later years. 

No. 2. From my own selling ex- 
perience, I knew that insurability is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Junior Policyholders—Continued No. 4. The emergency values, 
which would enable them to meet 
unexpected calls for money, had a 
very great appeal for me. 

No. 5. One of the most important 
factors in building a strong char- 
acter is the teaching of thrift. I felt 
sure that a life insurance policy 
would teach my children thrift and 
would help them to realize the value 
of preparation and forethought. 

I know from my own experience 
that parents live largely for their 
children and that they will make any 
sacrifice in order to assure their 


always a big question mark and any 
insurance issued to my children now 
would be doubly valuable in the event 
they proved to be uninsurable later 
on. 

No. 3. I was intrigued by the 
idea of having this life insurance is- 
sued early for by the time my chil- 
dren would be assuming family re- 
sponsibilities it would be all paid 
for, enabling them to buy more life 
insurance for the sake of their de- 
pendents. 





Geared for You 


e We have proved that in different communities there are high 
grade men capable of doing an outstanding job of agency building. 
The “BUILDERS OF MEN” Plan is geared for medium size agency 
operation, thus providing within a given state several General Agency 
opportunities rather than one or two large centralized agencies. 
e During the past ten years the “BUILDERS OF MEN” Plan has helped 
make possible the unusual progress our General Agents are making. 
e Perhaps you are wondering what the next ten years can be made to 
do for you in this business of life insurance. Possibly your town should 
become the home of a new General Agency. Why not ask about it? 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Organization You Can Proudly Represent--Ask any of Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 





Founded 1901 


Omaha, Nebraske 
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children’s happiness. I felt certaygon all 
that I would have an appreciatiygable a: 
audience when talking to parenggluctan 
about their children and the futugg he cl 
happiness of those children. pthems« 
Once convinced, I set to wom /t) 
seriously. I first prepared a list qs °°" 
prospects from my own files, indg?@"°.* 
cating the names and ages of all lor i 
policyholders who had young chi pour | 
dren and the names and ages of th} 
children themselves. I was reall} 
amazed to find what an addition thi . 
made to my prospect list. Ther) fling 
were 46 fathers representing 80 chi €*"'"* 
dren who were under age 15. I i 
cidentally, there are 30 million whi veal 
children in the United States wht" 
are under age 15. pr ap 


I proceeded to call on these fi ‘ese 
thers, my policyholders, and eve ait 
though I expected a good receptio. = py, 
I could never have anticipated ho b oung 
successful the results would be. Do seat, 
found the selling of insurance ¢)they a 
the lives of these children the easie : 


‘me to 
sales I had ever made. Juven 


If 3 
this “ 
then j 
Jinque 


———- 


More on Parents 


It was extremely gratifying whe 
many of these Juvenile sales led tt =. 
the placing of additional insuran@jasscia 
on the parent, which I can assuy ~“ 
you would not have otherwise hay 4 
pened in most cases. Somehow tl # 
discussion of the futures of thea# 
children mellowed them and enable) 
them to visualize very clearly tt 

need for more insurance on the} 


: Ol 
own lives. 


not 

The results of my efforts, in tl¥ional 
selling of Juvenile insurance sin(@ics S, 
late in 1943, have been most gratify Gssyec 
ing to the extent that I have writte Bpressi 
$180,000 on the lives of 70 childre%that , 
and $150,000 on the fathers as #the f 
direct result of the Juvenile sales. Smaxi; 

The fact remains that I would n@volun 
have qualified for the Half Millio¥and s 
Dollar Club in 1943 and 1944 if prope 
had not been for my Juvenile insw/social 
ance activity. I rode in on the wintry a: 
of angels—angels between the ag@} Th 
of 0 and 9 and I am still spendim§specit 
a substantial part of my time in th™}spect 
field. tensic 
isyster 
comp 
“ciety 


ee ee Gtions 
Statistics indicate that the POH inter 


sistency of insurance on Juveniles 
considerably better than the averagy 


Persistency Good 


oM 
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certafmon all policies. This is understand- 
eciativeble as there seems to be greater re- 
parengaluctance to surrender insurance on 
futugathe children than on the parents 
Mthemselves. 

| If you feel that your production 


> wo I 
list (PS not up to par, 1 urge you to pre- 
5. inuppate.2 Juvenile prospect list as I did, 
all ghmior if you do, I can guarantee that 
1g chi your production will climb upward. 
! 

a : As a Calling Card 

> i 

ion th’ 


Theil Use Juvenile insurance as your 
80 aaiealling card and it will lead to a sale 
15 +—Juvenile or adult. There is no 
we whi peter way of keeping yourself in 
on a circulation and it will bring ina flood 
“of applications—an up boost that 
will help any agent’s morale. Your 


€ fi prospect list will grow by leaps and 
id eve ind, 
ceptio: Do not forget that war or no war, 


ted ho fyoung people will continue to get 

d be. Gnarried and the moment they do, 

ance € they are in partnership with you and 

e €asSi€ ne to supply us with more and more 
Juvenile prospects. 

If you do not get your share of 
this “CHILDISH BUSINESS’— 
then you are guilty of Juvenile De- 

ng whe'Jinquency. 
s led t#—— 


) Before Sales Congress, Life Underwriters 
ISUTANGHAssociation, New_York City. 
1 assul > See N. Y. S. Page 39 
‘ise hay 4 
how tl 
of then SOCIAL SECURITY 
enable) PROPOSALS 
arly thy 


-” el PONTING out that sound eco- 

_ . nomic security for all is our na- 
s, in th#tional objective, Insurance Econom- 
ice siMFics Society of America last month 
- gratif} issued a twelve point statement ex- 
e writte ppressing the belief that, in attaining 
childre#that objective, the best interests of 
ers as #the people will be served by the 
e sales. maximum possible development of 
vould n#voluntary methods. Greater research 
f Millic§and study of the questions raised by 
944 if proposals to extend the compulsory 
ile inst ))social insurance system in this coun- 
the winfftry are strongly urged. 

) The statement offers a number of 
im@specific recommendations with re- 
spect to current proposals for ex- 
jtension of the present compulsory 
system. In an announcement ac- 
companying the statement, the So- 
ciety points out that its recommenda- 
tions are the result of three years of 
Intensive study of the many eco- 





the pe 

iveniles! _OoL 
Snomic 4 

e averagy mC problems incident to the estab- 
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Family Life Insurance Related to Family Income 
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BASED ON NATIONAL INCOME AND TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








lishment in this country of a sound 
and overall system of economic se- 
curity. 


Specific Recommendations 


1. Our national objective is sound 
economic security for all. This ob- 
jective should be obtained by volun- 
tary means as far as possible. 

2. There should be greater re- 
search and study of the costs and 
the social, economic and political ef- 
fects of compulsory federal and 
state insurance, and thorough in- 
vestigation of alternative ways and 
means which may be employed with 
a minimum of governmental com- 
pulsion and regimentation of the in- 
dividual. 

3. The federal system of Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance should be 
extended to all workers, including 
the self-employed, as rapidly as the 
resulting administrative problems 
can be solved satisfactorily. 

4. Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance should be operated on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, with a reasonable 
reserve for contingencies. 

5. The present maximum benefit 
of $85 per month, under Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, should 
not be increased, and the age at 
which benefits begin should not be 
reduced below sixty-five. 

6. Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance should not be extended to 
cover “total and permanent disabil- 
ity,” but those who suffer such dis- 


ability should be cared for under 
our public assistance program and, 
if needed, should have institutional 
care. 

7. Unemployment compensation 
should not be federalized, but should 
continue to be operated by the sev- 
eral states. 

8. Unemployment compensation 
should be extended to include em- 
ployers of one or more persons, and 
greater cooperation and uniformity 
of administration among the states 
should be encouraged. 

9. Insurance, providing cash bene- 
fits for temporary disability due to 
accident and sickness, should con- 
tinue to be furnished by voluntary 
means. 

10. Medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion, except for the indigent and 
those requiring institutional care, 
should continue to be provided by 
voluntary means with free choice of 
physician and hospital. 

11. Our public assistance program 
should be strengthened and extended 
at state and local levels so that no 
one, not otherwise provided for, 
shall be without minimum require- 
ments for subsistence or medical 
care and hospitalization. 

12. Government, both state and 
federal, should encourage full em- 
ployment through private enterprise, 
and should continue to expand pro- 
grams for public health education, 
sanitation, medical research, im- 
proved nutrition and other health 
measures. 
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Strong and Progressive 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
A Record of Progress 


ASSETS 

Pee ee ROMAINE 25 -0.S) 5 ae adie uiaasiew osc Swia ghee twee lenders suaeaale dee hebacacakasaus $ 11,691,674.34 
*Other Bonds— 

SITE AIR nae Eee SOUP an ee ree $1,697,114.88 

a iia cco Siac ce cs siciearapha.s ais. avs S Srsiabe Ue Bia S AleRialwee kde makers 915,606.47 

aaah he sah Sins Aw Ajo 6 Shen ye iorp @AICIRCE a, @ Aime ALE d cee s0icls 703,005.16 

Nn ECR 66d sah 4d. d 014 9 SGN HAO 5 a Wiareternmw Radidys ook 89,080.13 3,404,806.64 
a ee os sd ahabpabinuirndbpaanannasussicAaotLne, 1,809,797.35 
First Mortgage Loans— 

os 0 an $1,083,877.18 

IN rains 1G sini ula ss hse. eats yeidi oid. <in ice 6 Aes Gie.5.<Ub. 008 F Onsie a ws bine bute 2,076,632.50 3,160,509.68 
Real Estate— 

a cn or I et na 56,0 Ss OG RASA DOE aA Seb $823,252.58 

RR rc tlie cask aba ai6.:0.5' 5,5 .ce oN Kis Wan SA SEA Kader awes wa Deadtn s 1,567,023.39 2,390,275.97 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract— 

caren an aah ict AR DaaeGw ee ans msn Kaew Naieeswinw'e once ewe be $153,012.38 

es rr Oo s,s Saaheanenh <adebebenaens 171,716.22 324,728.60 
Policy Loans and Interest— 

RNID 2.55 0k os 5 ase aasock\ sin !a gb Rurdib iee Sowa lords dee oP Ne Xe whred CPukear 4,685,197.49 
Stocks— 

ee IE OP TE EOE LIN Ee APEOE EET BO Oa Oe ee 476,209.95 
Premiums— 

Noe ao anlar 5 alesse) in xi napa aud rdpale ee aang Goes GbM daik c oe aw ce 501,956.32 
Interest and Rents— 

Be ie UN RO OO ROI a5 on sw ssn 5 wide d.n.bid Ondine d.c.baheecudeaeSecedwk ces besdeire 153,251.31 

ED er bent hh seirsscietna Maatia ahead dba aa aod bisa asis,0 aki oie wea oeeaeeh en be $28,598,380.65 
LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves—To meet policy obligations as they become due by death, maturity or dis- 

hse Ra atari yi. 1c eis esn-4-0 ed olor aca i o peak aa Ae chinpe Awe BS 4 WATAE ese bihicoa tad Ga ood kK eo on cng $21,979,508.21 
nen ago aa ac oa dak va aaa wince cic Sra ws NOMS aeld Sik:0:4 a bE oh ew Dauinsee once, NONE 
Reserve for Death and Disability Claims—Upon which proofs have not been Completed .... 250,234.05 
Reserve for Claims—Upon which Notice of Death or Disability had not been received on 

NN Na ed Sok a erste 56155 oa ARG sie oasis NESS WE Rie nels alban OOK whieh & 108,583.80 
een NTN OE BIIN 6505.5 0.ci no np6- sci sa tore Bins b msdsorsce wislacaie ta-dorerp ales aR eadnriin ve 180,836.98 
6 525 4 Siaa as ob ig cece ed id'e Wem Glare ate alerslargnie 6 clace.niecakonciiabes eaunens 2,537,632.66 
Policyholders’ Funds— 

Dividends and Savings left on Deposit ...................cccceecceceecs $892,597.87 

RENN OMNSEES MUEINENOEN, 5.11.5 5)6:0.61616 4/616.0.01016.05 0.0 'e10b.0iee 60-0016 biecibialnee 59,549.37 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ..............cccccccccccccvccee 109,688.05 1,061,835.29 
eI 2st er eg ie Sita se Sag ash, ese ing iatave ot pin na wigs b.a.0/e/aiglks kaa wtle Dea ama Ewe Ke, 62,889.87 
EMI caiaarireco.25 5 sccare wneierevaid S.dbin <[o a awe wince Sela Nib.d Gi, wre are aie Seiok OR we bkWe cdeameds & 113,873.46 
RE EIR oo cis is ac sia enlel bias 4 0: <.a)eye.o:« Sass olesik alan we aii ad eS Rah ek nied a aiewawia on oacs 195,169.30 
Contingency Reserve for War Mortality Fluctuation .................ccccecccccccccecccccccce 300,000.00 
Pn NNEROeT NBO: INE E SAUMENERIR 53.5 v0.05 5 docs 4.4.8 :6:d slora d:0:6: in isin 0 0d bangs Dandaacdeneus $26,790,563.62 

(SRE EERIE Se Gi AEA a eer a ey Pee eT NE a Fe $ 200,000.00 

a a A aaa 1,607,817.03 
een SII 555. A's, wb r5g bye oncis's arc o-5y4: 5 afedie nies 4.4100 hisd 43S. CdR eee Mads ction Ae 1,807,817.03 

Se STIPE se FP gph oe Mare Oe 5 De a $28,598,380.65 


*U. S. Government Securities and *Other Bonds valued as provided by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Actual market values are more than $385,000.00 in excess of values at which they are carried 
in the above financial statement. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE ...._._._ $110,308,880.00 
Benefits Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1944 . $2,578,715.00 
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HE subject of ov 
cident Insurance As It Relates 


implication of similarity. True, each 
type of coverage gives protection 
of income. Life insurance and non- 
can or life disability coverage pro- 


' tect from permanent loss; cancel- 


| lable 


accident and health from 


| temporary loss. In both cases we 


are insuring human beings, and the 


| coverage is seldom bought over the 
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counter, but requires selling by an 
agent. In these respects life and dis- 
ability insurance are similar. But 
in other respects the relationship is 
slight. The hazards are not parallel. 

As far back as 1930 this was rec- 
ognized by a disability committee 
of A.L.C., which in its report said, 
“For several years practically all 
companies issued the disability bene- 
fit to all risks eligible under their 
rules for life insurance. In fact, 
many companies have never made 
an adequate distinction between the 
desirability of the risk from the dis- 
ability standpoint and life insurance 
standpoint.” 


Comparison of Hazard 


An insured may be injured or be- 
come ill one hundred times to each 
time he dies. The accident and 
health hazard is multiple; the life 
hazard, single. Disablement from 
flu, hay fever, eczema, visual defects, 
minor amputations, will affect selec- 
tion for accident and health cover- 
age, but have little bearing on the 
tisk for life protection. Then too, 
an insured may be permanently par- 
tially disabled, say, with a limb loss, 
and collect under an accident policy 
for his lifetime, yet he will live out 
his expectancy and be a very good 
life risk. He may even outlive aver- 
age expectancy. Pensioners and an- 
nuitants are notorious for living for- 
ever. Some impairments that cause 
outright rejection for accident and 
health coverage may allow life cov- 
erage at regular rates. Take the 
case of an applicant showing a trace 
of albumin. At the younger ages life 
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coverage may be given at regular 
rates, but accident or health is not 
usually given on any basis. Histories 
of tuberculosis, peptic ulcer, kidney 
colic and others, do not necessarily 
bar or limit life coverage if there 
has been a reasonable period of re- 
covery, but in accident and health 
underwriting that recovery period 
must be much longer before the risk 
can be accepted, and even then bene- 
fits may be restricted by waivers. 


Disability Benefit and Life 
Underwriting 


Occupationally, there is a marked 
difference in disability benefit and 
life underwriting. The actual physi- 
cal hazards of the occupation are 
taken care of by ratings, but there 
are other occupational hazards to be 
considered in accident and health 
underwriting. Is the applicant’s job 
seasonal or subject to repeated lay- 
off periods? If this is the case, his 
disability may be longer during dull 
business periods. If self-employed, 
must he be on the job regularly, or 
can he be away from business as he 
wishes without much financial loss? 
There is temptation to claim longer 
disabilities during dull business pe- 
riods. In life underwriting there is 
no such hazard. 

The chronic claimant may never 
have ailments more serious than flu, 
cold, foreign body in eye, or lum- 
bago, but when he has them with 
regularity, he invites cancellation of 
his accident and health policy. Nei- 
ther the nature of the ailment nor 
the frequency would necessarily af- 
fect him as a life risk. 

In accident and health insurance 
there is that selfish factor, the de- 
sire to collect. Payments under the 
policy go to the insured, and he can 









personally 
ment. Surely, the 
hazard in life insurance: 
man has taken a vacation at the € 
pense of his disability policy, but 
few want to collect on an ordinary 
life policy. 


Non-Cancellable 


If we will think back to the mid- 
dle and late 1920’s when the life 
disability and non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health business were going 
strong, and study what we did then, 
perhaps we can learn a thing or two. 
The old plans were certainly liberal. 
We gave lifetime indemnity. No 
stop loss. Non-can and disability 
contracts as sold today are written 
with a liability limit of fifty or one 
hundred months, and properly so; 
no other type of insurance is sold 
without a limit of liability. In the 
1920’s premiums were inadequate. 
We actually sold a $100 a month 
policy for $10 annually. Now the 
premiums run about $50 at age 
thirty-five, and the policy is less lib- 
eral. We issued large policies. I 
shudder when I think of the many 
applications I have approved for 
$1,000 per month. That was years 
ago. Now our limit is $200. Then 
too, we disregarded the amount car- 
ried in other companies. In fact, 
some of our applications did not ask 
what amount was carried. Now our 
current participation limit is $500 
per month, with very little stretch- 
ing done. Many an agent has said, 
“My client has $500 a month, but it 
is all accident insurance, and some 
of that on restricted forms. He 


needs the health coverage.” We say, 

“Sorry, but he has our limit. He has 

covered the insurable portion of his 
(Continued on the next page) 
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income with accident only insur- 
ance.” The reference to accident 
only coverage makes me wonder how 
many of us have thought of it in 
this light. 

The average person is disabled by 
sickness ten times to each time he 
is disabled by an accident. Yet nine 
out of ten cancellable policies sold 
are accident only—90 per cent of 
the contracts for protection of 10 
per cent of the disabilities. Only 
10 per cent of the policies give full 


protection, covering all of the dis- 
abilities. True, there is a much lower 
premium charge for accident only, 
but what satisfaction does that give 
the man disabled by sickness? We 
have all heard agents say that their 
client, with $1,000 per month in- 
come, needs at least $750 in cover- 
age; can’t live on less. Well, ask the 
Claim Department how nicely many 
are living on $500 per month, per- 
haps in Florida. One other differ- 
ence between the policies of twenty 
years ago and today is in the length 
of the waiting period. We issued 
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A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 


England company. 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘Throwing Your Life Line” to...... 
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some policies giving first day cover- 
age and many with as short a wait- 
ing period as one week. Now our 
minimum is one month on non-can, 
four months on life. This feature 
might well be called coinsurance. 
The applicant is self-insured for the 
waiting period after which time the 
company starts paying. 


4 Types of Disability 


In discussing income protection 
we think of several types of disabil- 
ities that may cause claims. There 
are four important types. First, 
permanent and total, such as total 
blindness or double limb loss. Sec- 
ond, permanent and partial, such as 
single eye or single limb loss. Third, 
temporary and partial, such as a 
hard cold, and fourth, total but 
temporary, such as pneumonia, ty- 
phoid, etc. The form of protection 
needed to cover each differs. The 
coverage may be cancellable acci- 
dent and health, non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health, or life disability 
benefit. The underwriting of each 
does differ. In cancellable policies, 
as the name implies, the underwriter 
has opportunity to take action after 
reviewing claim papers plus an an- 
nual review of the file at renewal 
date. The non-can contract being re- 
newable at the insured’s option gives 
the underwriter no such opportunity 
and necessitates rigid adherence to 
conservative underwriting princi- 
ples. In selection for the life disa- 
bility benefit we know that to obtain 
$100 per month our applicant buys 
$10,000 of ordinary life coverage. 
This means that at age thirty-five 
an applicant pays about $250 each 
year for the privilege of paying an- 
other $50 each year for the disabil- 
ity benefit. Selection against the 
company, disability-wise, is reduced 
by this provision. There is a need 
for all three types of coverage, can- 
cellable accident and health, non- 
can, and life disability benefits, and 
it is our job to underwrite properly, 
or shall I say, profitably, and yet 
not do scared underwriting. 

In the past, physical history plus 
medical examiner’s findings were 
considered the number one factor of 
insurability. The physical angle was 
thought to be all important. That 
tendency was inherited from the life 
underwriting. In large measure this 
is true as far as life insurance is 
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concerned, but not so for non-can 
or life disability benefits. In selec- 
tion of risks for disability coverage 
we must appraise the applicant as a 
man. We must psychoanalyze him 
to a certain extent. Is he stable? 
How does he handle his business af- 
fairs and finances? Is he honest in 
his dealings, or on the shady side? 
[f he is sharp with others, he will be 
with us. A legitimate one-week 
claim may turn into a vacation. Very 
often the kind of job he holds re- 
flects the type of man he is. Super 
salesman, promoters, and “‘the make 
a million overnight” men will really 
give any claim department a head- 
ache, regardless of a negative medi- 
cal examiner’s report. 


Applicant's Attitude 


We must appraise from the stand- 
point of our applicant’s attitude. His 
attitude toward his business associ- 
ate, his neighbor, his fellow-man 
and his insurance company. We do 
take this into consideration in life 
underwriting, but most times it has 
secondary effect on selection of 
risks. If an applicant’s personal his- 
tory makes him an unattractive risk 
for standard life coverage, you can 
be sure he will be an obvious decline 
for accident and health protection. 
If his record is not too bad there will 
be little effect on our life mortality 
rate, but under a disability contract 
we can look for unfavorable claim 
experience. 

The applicant who, at middle age, 
has been earning only a modest wage 
is not an attractive risk for a size- 
able disability policy even though 
his income has increased appreciably 
in the past two or three years. We 
have seen many war workers triple 
and quadruple their incomes. Most 
of us believe this to be temporary, 
and foresee a leveling-out period 
when hours will be cut and wages 
will not be on the present basis. Our 
applicant may not think so, but for 
us to insure him without analyzing 
past as well as present earnings 
would be inviting trouble. 

I knew a schoolbook salesman, 
age forty-five, who had been earning 
about three thousand annually for 
many years. He turned real estate 
salesman, and for a few years aver- 
aged $10,000 annually. Then came 
the slump, and for many years he 
has averaged less than $3,000. His 
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true worth never was $10,000, and 
yet he might have sought coverage 
on that basis. He had lived com- 
fortably on $3,000, and if we had 
insured him for 75 per cent of his 
$10,000 income, he might have been 
tempted to use his policy as a nice 
pension. He could have. passed 
physical and moral requirements, 
and yet he would have been a poor 
risk. 


There will be changes in the life insurance business of to- 
morrow. Just how extensive these will be, we, of Central 
Life would not attempt to predict. We don’t know. It is 
certain, however, that the war, social security, economic 
adjustments and legislation will leave their mark. We are 
preparing for the change now. It is our aim to be sure 
that our field men are guided and instructed; that they 
are given active help. With close cooperation between 
management and the field force we can take advantage 


of any change, and go forward confident of success. 


One of the lowest net cost Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Same divi- 
dends as in 1944. Unchanged since 1937. 


Central Life Assurance Society 


DES MOINES, IOWA ~ 





























Underwriting Agent 


In underwriting applicants for 
any type of accident and health cov- 
erage let us not overlook underwrit- 
ing the agent. Important as it is 
for him to select his life prospects 
properly, it is doubly important in 
the accident and health field. A good 
general agent will attract good sub- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fouatain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Construction and Application of Acci- 

dent Feature of Life Policy Extending 

Benefits to One Disabled from Engag- 

ing in Any Occupation or Employ- 
ment for Wage or Profit. 


In June, 1923, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York is- 
sued to William A. Bryant, an ordi- 
nary life insurance policy containing 
a total and permanent disability 
clause providing for $50.00 monthly 
income and waiver of premium in 
the event insured becomes “totally 
and permanently disabled by bodily 
injury or disease, so that he is, and 
will be, permanently, continuously 
and wholly prevented thereby from 
performing any work for compensa- 
tion, gain or profit, and from follow- 
ing any gainful occupation.” At the 
time the policy was issued, in- 
sured was “manager of a wholesale 
‘gasoline and oil office” and at the 
time of his disability, he was “man- 
ager and truck driver in the selling 
of auto parts.” 

He filed suit to recover total dis- 
ability payments, and the trial court, 
over the protest of the company, in- 
structed the jury, in substance, that 
if the insured became totally and 
permanently disabled by disease so 
that he was thereby unable to per- 
form in a reasonable and practical 
way, all material acts in pursuit of 
his occupation or employment as 
“manager and truck driver in the 
selling of auto parts,” then the jury 
would find for the plaintiff. The 
jury found for the plaintiff, al- 
though the evidence tended to show 
that he was not totally and perma- 
nently disabled from pursuing some 
remunerative occupation other than 
his regular occupation. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky, 
in its opinion, said: 
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“Insurance of this nature is di- 
vided into two general classes; 
namely, (1) ‘nonoccupational’ 
which insures against disability 
which prevents the insured from 
following any and all occupations 
for compensation, gain or profit, 
and (2) ‘occupational’ policies 
which insure against a disability 
preventing the insured from fol- 
lowing a particular occupation. 
These two classes of insurance 
contracts were recognized in this 
jurisdiction in the case of Pru- 
dential Ins. Co. of America v. 
Harris, 254 Ky 23, 70 SW (2d) 
949. It is pointed out in that 
opinion, as well as many others, 
that in the courts of the various 
states are not in harmony as to the 
construction of the two classes of 
policies. In the majority of the 
states the courts have held that 
the nonoccupational policy should 
be given a literal or strict con- 
struction and before the insured 
is entitled to the disability benefits 
provided in the policy it is incum- 





bent upon him to show that he is 
totally and permanently disabled 
from following any occupation 
for gain or profit, rather than 
show only that he is disabled from 
following a particular occupation. 
On the other hand, in several 
other jurisdictions such policies 
are given what is termed a ‘lib- 
eral’ construction and nonoccupa- 
tional policies which insure 
against any and all disabilities, 
are given the same construction 
as the occupational policies which 
insure against disability from fol- 
lowing a particular occupation and 
when the insured shows that he is 
disabled from following his regu- 
lar occupation in which he is en- 
gaged at the time of the disability 
benefits provided in the policy, re- 
gardless of whether or not he is 
able to pursue some other occupa- 
tion for gain or profit. Beginning 
with the case of National Life & 
Accident Ins. Co. v. O’Brien’s 
Ex’x, 155 Ky 498, 159 SW 1134 
(decided in 1913), wherein a non- 
occupational policy was involved, 
this court has adhered to the so- 
called liberal rule of construction, 
holding that the disability men- 
tioned in such policies means be- 
ing disabled from following a par- 
ticular occupation rather than any 
occupation.” 

The court, after discussing a long 
line of decisions of Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Missouri courts, con- 
cluded after due and careful con- 
sideration that the “minority” rule 
of construction adopted in the 
O’Brien case, and followed by Ken- 
tucky courts thereafter in other 
cases too numerous to mention, is 
unsound and a misapplication of the 
law applicable to such insurance con- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(€€#) Telegraph, telephone, 


teletype and fast mail pour a steady 
stream of current legal information 
into the editorial offices of Com- 
merce Clearing House. Full texts of 
legislation proposed or enacted, de- 
cisions of the administrative author- 
ities and of the courts, opinions of 
attorney generals, rulings and regu- 
lations, reports of important bills on 
their way toward becoming law— 
all go to swell the stream into a 


veritable flood. 


Expedition combines with care as 
the raw materials are separated from 
each other, assayed and routed to 
their proper destinations: the edi- 


In Chicago, CCH occupies over 100,000 square feet inthis modern building on North Michigan Avenue. 


torial departments having jurisdic- 
tion over them. Here they are 
analyzed—literally taken to pieces 
and evaluated. Combined in new 
patterns, they reappear as data for 
new Reports pages, as CCH “dis- 
patches,” as special bulletins—in a 
word, as answers to hosts of questions 
that will soon be propounded by 
hosts of persons as yet unaware of 
new developments affecting them. 


Proofread by meticulous eyes, 
the “copy” is rushed to the 
presses. Quickly the rolling rhythm 
of the pressroom picks up the beat, 
while bindery and compiling rooms 
swing into action and the runs 
approach completion. 











department,’ Bas 
itets sing their 
batt song, erelingt baithinery 
and swift fingers complete the cycle 
by which the vital news of the day is 


batt 


transf nto efficient working 
tools and pl d inthe hands of sub- 
scribers all o¥er the country. Com- 

merce Clearing House Topical Law 
Reports, by consistently meeting the 
specific needs of b ss and pro- 
fessional workers everywhere, have 
established among them a recognized 
symbol. For them the initials CCH 
mean dependability and good will. 


Write ie of reporting in 
your fiel - © » » 
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35th Annual 


Financial Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 
RESOURCES 
6.5 selon oui uresinonm Meares oars Neer $556,421.00 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government ........ (32.0%) $9,320,698.78 
State, County and Municipal( 6.5%) 1,889,111.26 
Canadian Provinces and 
NEP OT re ( 2.3%) 658,804.66 
Peeks Wtities ..cccciccae (11.2%) 3,264,016.24 
ard re erent ( 2.0%) 595,934.90 
Industrial and Institutional ( oa) 713,798.31 
PT I ooo reds aie bales BAI Petia iewbem wars 16,442,364.15 
Stocks: Federal Building and Loan 
MME SENN sare biting 916.0:6-0,4-0b wae 18,513.60 
First Mortgage Loans ...........00 (30.5%) 8,874,642.39 
Re Care eran ( 4.9%) 1,426,384.39 
Real Estate and Contracts for Deed..( 4.2% 1,222,965.12 
Premiums Due and Deferred ........ ¢ a2 &% 342,520.28 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other 
MRMIA au iotaresavars rete ware C bie Ainrbiaew ier ( 8%) 208,553.68 
EINE, as at ice Gt «acho usa fatwa aaa eee eins mae aiale $29,092,364.61 
LIABILITIES 
Taxes and other Governmental Fees.......... $85,124.92 
Policy Claims currently outstanding.......... 136,652.38 
Premiums and other obligations paid in 
EE EO a, Cee 265,174.18 
Policy Dividends left with Company to ac- 
cumulate and declared to December 31, 1945 30,080.02 
ae De eS 36,677.65 
UE CARSON TARMEINOE a6 oe. 5a hos se dened ck se een ee $553,709.15 


Reserves on: 
Life Insurance Policies 
Annuity Contracts 
Present value of 

payable in 


$22,670.336.00 
1,509,627.41 


Death and other Claims 


installments 1,824,183.00 





Accident and Health Policies .............. 65,123.62 
NENG PANES RINNE <a. f00:5 0 66-4 6:5-000'0:000,0 0 nse 104,178.21 
RMR oo 0 5 Sosa ahvooddvd salencies aie ieusiasacaaer erate 26,173,448.24 
EEE Ae SEI oso 585. sok asad wha de waldloncaes $26,727,157. 39 
Surplus: 
General Contingency Reserve .............. $500,000. 00 
NNN fo e555 oo caine dees slane wen ores acablarcibta 865,207.22 
NUNES aia a titg Sidc4 Rie. aiviniaia aoe cuemres 1,000,000.00 2,365,207.22 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


tracts. The courts specifically over- 


ruled the O’Brien case and all sub-f 
sequent decisions of a like nature, 


and stated the policy of that court 


hereafter would conform to the case} 


of World Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company vs. 
423, 130 S.W. (2d) 848. 


court would apply 


But the 
only to  busi- 


ness written after the date of this? 


decision, and affirmed the judgment 
for the insured, holding it to be 
ruled by the O’Brien case. 

It appears, therefore, that all busi- 
ness written in Kentucky after the 
date of this decision, December 14, 


1943, and containing the same or 
similar language, will be construed 


to be “nonoccupational” 
Three Justices of the 
Court, however, dissented. 


Supreme 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
vs. Bryant, 296 Ky. 815, 177 SW 
(2d) 588, 153 A.L.R. 422. 


AVERAGE FAMILY 


HE average size of the natural 
American family, that is, families 
in which husband and wife are liv- 


together with or without children, 
is 3.86 persons, according to the 


statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company who base their 
findings upon the census of 1940. In 
families where the husband is under 
age 35, the average size is 3.46 per- 
sons. During the next 20 years of 
life, family responsibilities reach 
their peak, with the average family 
consisting of 4.28 persons. When 
the husband is 55 or older, the aver- 
age is reduced to 3.48 persons, 
largely as the result of grown chil- 
dren leaving the home. 

The insurance statisticians find 
from census records that 53,700,000 
persons, or two fifths of our popu- 


lation in families in 1940, were 
either children or grandchildren of 
the family head. Practically one 


fifth of these children were at ages 
under five years, with like propor- 
tions at ages 5 to 9, 10 to 14, and 
15 to 19. One tenth of the children 
were at ages 20 to 24, and another 
tenth at ages 25 and over. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


OTWITHSTANDING contin- 
N. d wartime restrictions, activity 
in the mortgage market during the 
third full year of United States par- 


estimated at $4,600,000,000 repre- 
sented a gain of 19 percent over the 
preceding year and fell short of the 
peak volume reported for 1941 by 


activity of insurance companies, ex- 
pressed as a percent of total annual 
volume reported for all types of 


IT} lenders, has shown a steady year to 
) Ky, ticipation in the war proceeded ata only 3 percent. The estimated year decline, from 8 percent in 1940 
it the F creatiy accelerated pace. During 1,400,000 mortgages recorded dur- to 6 percent in 1944. 
busi- 9 j944, despite a gradual decline in ing the year just ended was 14 per- Savings and loan associations es- 
t this |§ industrial production, income pay- cent more than during the previous tablished a new high in mortgage 
ment | ments crept slowly upward and kept year and 11 percent below the num-__ recording volume, exceeding the 
to be F ahead of the slight increase in the ber of recordings reported during previous peak set in 1941 by as much 
cost of living. Private residential 1941. as 5 per cent. The estimated $1,560,- 
busi- | nonfarm construction volume re- 000,000 in recordings reported for 
r the | ceded steadily during the year, while Insurance Companies these institutions during 1944 repre- 
or 14.) public residential construction de- sented a gain of more than 26 per- 
ne or | clined sharply as the war housing All types of lenders, except insur- cent over 1943. Savings and loan 
strued | program neared completion. ance companies, participated in the associations, continuing in the fore- 
licies, 1) Reacting to the combination of $330,000,000 increase in the amount front of the home financing field, ac- 
preme rising incomes, sharply curtailed vol- of mortgages recorded during 1944. counted for 34 percent of total re- 
ume ‘of residential construction and Since 1941, insurance companies cording volume reported for all types 
generally tight housing supply, the have consistently shown a decline in of lenders during 1944 and followed 
ow accelerated rate of home purchases annual volume of nonfarm mort- a generally upward trend in relative 


bolstered the mortgage market and 


gages of $20,000 or less originated ; 


participation which has been evident 


reversed the downward trend in an- 
nual mortgage recording activity 
evident since 1941. The dollar 
amount of nonfarm mortgages of 
/ $20,000 or less recorded during 1944, 


however, the 8.5 percent decrease 
reported during 1944 is the smallest 
for the past three years. Except for 
a slight increase of less than 1 per- 
cent during 1942, yearly recording 


since 1939 when this statistical series 
was begun. 
Individual lenders, likewise, at- 
tained a new peak in recording vol- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Loans—Continued 

ume. The $1,134,000,000 in record- 
ings reported for this type of 
mortgagee represented a 32 percent 
advance froin the previous high re- 


corded in 1943. The remarkable 
progress made by individual lenders 
is clearly demonstrated by the per- 
sistent uphill movement in relative 
participation apparent during the 
past five years. While accounting 
for 16 percent of the total dollar 
amount of recordings reported for 
all mortgagees during 1940, indi- 
viduals recorded 19 percent of the 
total volume recorded during 1942 
and 25 percent of the combined dol- 
lar amount recorded during 1944— 
the highest proportion of annual vol- 
ume accounted for by this type of 
lender since the inauguration of this 
series six years ago. 


Nationwide Increase 


The upward trend in mortgage re- 
cording activity during 1944 was 
fairly widespread throughout the 
country with greater increases ob- 
served in the New England States, 
the North Central area, parts of the 


South Atlantic region and generally 
throughout the West. Mortgage 
originations advanced less rapidly in 
the interior states. 

An analysis of recordings by 
FHLB Districts and states for the 
past two years disclosed a decline 
in recording volume in only five 
states. From 1943 to 1944, de- 
creases, ranging from 1 percent to 
12 percent, occurred in New Jersey, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Delaware and 
Virginia. Twelve states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia experienced in- 
creases varying from 10 percent to 
20 percent; 16 states, from 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent; and in North 
and South Dakota, California, New 
York and New Hampshire record- 
ing volume advanced more than 30 
percent from 1943. The largest in- 
crease, 55 percent, occurred in 
Florida. 

Real estate lending was heaviest 
in California and Ohio where ap- 
proximately $772,000,000 and $459,- 
000,000, respectively, were recorded. 
New York and Illinois recorded 
mortgages totaling between $300,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000 and Penn- 
sylvania, $275,000,000. In eight 
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states recordings ranged from $100,- 


000,000 to $200,000,000 and in 
seven states less than $10,000,000 
was recorded. 


Insurance Mortgage Decline 


Reduction in the volume of mort- 
gage recordings by insurance com- 
panies during 1944 in 33 states in- 
dicates the general extent of decline 
in their mortgage originations. The 
highest dollar amount of real estate 
loans reported for these institutions 
occurred in the Winston-Salem, Los 
Angeles, Little Rock and Indianapo- 
lis Districts. They were active in 
California ($31,000,000), Texas 
($25,000,000), and Michigan ($22,- 
000,000). Six states reported less 
than $100,000 in loans by this type 
of lender during all of 1944. Insur- 
ance companies accounted for 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent of the volume in 
the 10 states where their relative 
participation was highest. These in- 
stitutions accounted for 20 percent 
in Alabama, 15 percent in Texas, 
and 14 percent in Michigan, Ten- 
nessee and Delaware. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administration. 
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—the Occidental folks recognize that 
agents must have all types of pro- 
tection to offer if insurance service 
is to produce profitable results. 


—that's why we're constantly adding 
new types of policies—opening up 
new fields for aggressive salesmen to 
explore. We'll gladly tell you more. 


Ocecrmentat Ai 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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INSURANCE 


\ST month announcements were 
5 ade by the Huebner Foundation 
for Graduate Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships. The amounts available for 
Scholarships will be $400 each, while 
for Fellowships the range will be 
from $1,000 to $1,600. These will 
be awarded to properly qualified per- 
sons who may wish to prepare for, 
or continue preparation for, an in- 
surance teaching career in the higher 
educational field. Preference is 
given to teachers who will be granted 
leaves of absence from the colleges 
and universities with which they are 
now associated, to further their pro- 
fessional advancement. 

There are also three awards for 
research to be made for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1946. The first award 
is $1,000 and publication costs; the 
second, $500 and publication costs 
and the third, publication costs. The 
rules governing this research are as 
follows: 

(1) The manuscript must relate 
to some subject in the field of legal 
reserve life insurance or life insur- 


EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ance education, or in some other field 
of knowledge which has a direct re- 
lationship thereto; 

(2) Three copies of the manu- 
script must be submitted ; 

(3) The manuscript must be in 
the hands of the Foundation not 
later than March 31, 1946; 

(4) The Foundation shall be given 
the privilege of publishing any 
manuscript for which an award is 
given; 

(5) The manuscript shall not have 
been published, either in whole or 
in part, prior to its submission, nor 
shall the author have submitted it 
for possible publication, or for some 
other award; and 

(6) The Foundation reserves the 

right to suspend any and all of the 
awards if in the opinion of the 
soard of Judges, the manuscripts 
presented do not constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution to insurance 
knowledge. 

The Board of Judges will consist 
of two College or University Pro- 
fessors, one of whom shall be a 


member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of In- 
surance; two recognized authorities 
in the business of life insurance; 
and a fifth member to be selected by 
the other four. The names of all 
applicants will be held in confidence 
unless an award is granted and all 
manuscripts not accepted will be re- 
turned within 6 months after the 
closing date of their submission. 
The author of any published ma- 
terial will receive a 10% royalty and 
the sale price will be fixed by the 
Foundation. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Juvenile Limits Extended 


N APRIL of this year, under a 

bill passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor, the limit on 
Juveniles (4% to 9% years) was 
increased to $5,000 or 25% of the 
amount of insurance in force on the 
life of the parent, whichever is the 
lower. 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 


NEW YORK 








cart E. Herrorts 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Barrett N. Coatzs 





HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

37 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 


M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
auy 


L. J. Lall Franklin 4020 





INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


OMAHA 





INDIANAPOLIS 





MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 








915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 83 N. ¥. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














Prospecting—Continued 


The families just above the ones 
that buy industrial insurance on the 
youngsters are now developing into 
good juvenile prospects and if you 
don’t sell these people you are miss- 
ing one of the fastest developing 
fields of prospects we have. 

With men going into service who 
have substantial lines of insurance 
today, be sure you offer your services 
to these men gladly in helping them 
iron out their problems on National 
Service life insurance. But if you 
are going to do this job be equipped 
to do it. Use the Company booklet, 
Your Life Insurance (Form A-14- 
216). Know your business and be 
sure your advice is proper. Don’t 
be a horse doctor in your business 
or you will find you will be wanted 
just about as much as a horse doctor 


40 


would be in demand to remove the 
tonsils of your 5 year old girl. 

You must read and develop your- 
self as does a good physician. Then 
the problem of prospecting will be- 
come easier, because you eventually 
will make a name for yourself and 
people that you don’t even know 
will be asking for advice. If you 
are on your job you know what that 
leads to. 

3e seen in the proper places with 
the right people. Be regular in of- 
fice hours, and do put in a day’s 
work. Do your loafing in your of- 
fice if you have to loaf, and while 
loafing plan something to do tomor- 
row. Make your life insurance busi- 
ness your hobby. You will grow on 
people. Stifle your bad habits as 
much as possible and work on the 
things that make you popular. Your 
existence depends on the community 


in which you live, so put as much 
back into the community as you can. 
Do your job as you are asked to do it 
and do it better than your competi- 
tor. Your competition is not the 
other company, nor its rates, but is 
how you establish yourself among 
your fellow men. 
Plant and you shall harvest. 


In the ‘“‘Equiowa.” 


ILLINOIS 


Parkinson Now Director 


ELLIS P. PARKINSON was 
appointed Director of Insurance 
for the state of Illinois on April 4 
last. Mr. Parkinson had been serv- 
ing in the capacity of Acting Di- 
rector since the resignation of Paul 


F. Jones. (April 15, 1944) 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


ALIZING that the most com- 

non objection to the purchase of 
additional insurance during this pe- 
riod of war is due to the fact that 
most men refuse to make a decision 
because of the uncertainty of their 
draft status, I attempt to forestall 
the discussion of this objection early 
in my interviews by stressing the 
“savings” angle at the outset. 

| ask the simple question of my 
prospect, “If you resolved today to 
put $5.00 a week in the bank for 
the next ten years, how much money 
would you have saved at the end of 
the period?” After a few moments 
the prospect invariably states that 
the savings would amount to ap- 
proximately twenty-six or twenty- 
seven hundred dollars. 

Instead of contradicting him im- 
mediately, | explain to him that the 
ultimate savings must be computed 
on the basis of four factors. I say, 
“Well, Mr. Prospect, I have made a 
few computations here, and I believe 
you would like to review them with 


BERNARD H. ZAIS 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


xk *k * 


me. Let us assume that your savings 
are measured through the use of a 
mathematical equation; that is 
Money multiplied by Time multi- 
plied by Interest multiplied by X 
(an unknown factor) equals Total 
Amount Saved. $5.00 is the Money, 
ten years is the Time, 2% is the In- 
terest. Isn’t that true? Yet, most 
men complete the equation right 
there. They do not take into consid- 
eration the X in our equation. That 
‘X’ is the ‘human element,’ Mr. 
Prospect. The human element is the 
factor which must be given prime 
importance. How long will the reso- 
lution be kept up? Is it not true 
that all of us make resolutions which 
we soon forget? Isn’t it true that 
most of us need a little enforcement 
in order to maintain our resolutions ? 
Wouldn’t you say that the human 
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element in our equation is zero, ‘be- 
cause the average man will soon stop 
making those weekly deposits since 
there is no one there to compel him 
to continue? Then, Mr. Prospect, if 
we now complete our equation, we 
find that any quantity multiplied by 
zero will equal zero.” 


Obligatory Savings 


“Therefore, the average man will 
have NOTHING at the end of ten 
years. You see, my plan makes that 
saving obligatory. It gives a posi- 
tive value to X. We all need a little 
‘push’ now and then, and this is the 
one way you can get that extra 
‘push’ to make good your resolution 
to save . . . not just for ten years 
when only a few hundred dollars 
will be realized, but for a longer pe- 
riod of time when the total savings 
will be measured in several thou- 
sands, and when, in all likelihood, 
the need for the accumulated savings 
will be greatest.” 
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"“RE-EMPLOYMENT OF WAR VETERANS" 


E-EMPLOYMENT of War 

Veterans,” a companion report 
to “The Employment of the Handi- 
capped Veteran,” has just been is- 
sued by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. This new study is 
intended as an aid to management in 
its planning for the postwar period 


to help clarify the problem of re- 
employing returning veterans. 
The study reports that the re-em- 
ployment provisions of the Selective 
Service Act are already a minimum 
program rather than a maximum in 
many companies. This is particu- 
larly true of those companies antici- 
pating little difficulty, with proper 
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| A Condensed Report of the 


gratefully acknowledge the loyal 


The Company has assets of 


Cash in Office and Banks (4.43%) 
Total Bonds (59.25%) 


State, County and Municipal (11.54 
Public Utility (9.08%) 
Railroad (1.50%) 


Stocks (1.54%) 
First Mortgage Loans and Contracts ( 
On Farm Properties 
On City Properties 
Home Office and Other Real Estate (0 
Loans to Policyholders (8.38%) 


It has Liabilities of 


contracts in force 
holders during 1945 


draw interest 


1945 (Estimated) 


Capital 

Surplus 

Special Contingency Funds 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Cap 

Sur; 
Total & 
Income 


Admitted 
Assets 


112,314 
1,465,440 
6,329,020 
2,275,993 11,630,953 
19 4,796,389 23,880,970 Hs 
Total Dividends = to Policyholders to date 
Total Paid to Policyholders during 1944 
Total Paid to Beneficiaries during 1944 
Increase in Assets over 1943 














BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
as of December 31, 1944 


We proudly present the accomplishments of another year, and 


sentatives and home office employees in achieving the same. 
as follows 


U. S. Government Securities (35.33%) . .$8,436,654.13 


Industrial and Miscellaneous (1.80%) .. 


Interest accrued to December 31, 1944 (0.55%) 
Current Net Premiums and all other items (Net) 2.69% .. 


Legal reserves on all policies, annuities, and supplementary 
Dividends and coupons declared and payable to policy- 
Dividends and coupons accrued but left by policyholders to 


Claims for which proofs are not complete 
Federal and State taxes accrued in 1944 but payable in 


Premiums and interest paid in advance 
Accrued commission and current Accounts 


The excess of assets over liabilities amounting to 
consists of 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE DURING 1944 ... 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


tingent 
Reserves 


Financial Conditions of the 


cooperation of our field repre- 


$ 23,880,970.93 


1,058,295.58 
14,148,962.33 


Jo) . 2,755,624.14 
2,168,816.09 
357,337.95 
430,530.02 


22.32%) 
856,245.47 
4,471,759.37 
.84%) 


367,700.54 
5,328,004.84 


200,830.00 
2,001,868.92 
132,309.16 
642,999.56 


$ 20,938,313.97 


$ 19,350,148.61 
324,889.00 


779,058.28 
82,381.46 


95,294.00 
240,469.03 
66,073.59 

$ 2,942,656.96 


250,000.00 
1,426,156.96 
1,266,500.00 

$127,822,802.00 
13,352,220.00 
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planning, in providing employment 
for servicemen. Quoting a number 
of the provisions of Section 8 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended to December 8, 
1944, the report offers a list of ques- 
tions related to the interpretation 
and application of such provisions, 
the answers to which should help in 
formulating company policy. 

Of special interest are sections on 
demobilization plans; the U. S. 
Army’s separation procedure, and 
Government agencies serving the 
veterans, both in the U. S. and 
Canada. The greater part of the re- 
port deals with company programs 
to meet postwar needs. The follow- 


ing seven steps specified as those’ 


commonly taken in arriving at a 
proper solution are discussed: (1) 
Get the facts, (2) Make forecasts, 
(3) Determine company policy, (4) 
Plan in advance for proper place- 
ment, (5) Inform employees of the 
re-employment policy, (6) Prescribe 
the attitude of Supervisors toward 
returning veterans, and (7) Set up 
a re-employment procedure. In en- 
larging upon each of these steps, the 
study describes the practices and 
procedures of individual companies 
and illustrates the forms used. 

A copy of either or both of the 
above-mentioned reports is available 
to executives who requested it on 


their business stationery. Address: | 


Policyholders Service Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


LI A. A. 


Whitsitt Dies 


INCENT P. WHITSITT, 
Manager of the Life Insurance 


Association of America, died on} 


March 29 at his home, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 53 
years old. 

Mr. Whitsitt had been connected 


with the Association for 25 years. } 


He was elected Assistant Secretary 
in 1922 and later served successively 
as Attorney, General Counsel, and 
Assistant Manager and General 
Counsel. He became Manager and 
General Counsel on January 1, 1934. 
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Actuarial Society: The 1945 annual 
on meeting scheduled to be held this month 
S was cancelled in March. The election of 
* d officers will be handled by mail. 
the a, oe 
and Aetna Life: Ollie H. Jessie, formerly 
re- Assistant Secretary, in the Accident & 
ims Liability Department of the company, 
if has returned from more than two years 
OW= of duty with the Army and been elected 
lose Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
ta for the company. Ray E. Goewey, 
(1) Assistant General Agent for the com- 
ats pany in Boston, has been named General 
StS, Agent in Springfield, Mass. 
(4) J. Denny Nelson, well known life 
ace- insurance man in St. Louis, has been 
the appointed a field supervisor in the 
ribe Agency Department. 
vard zee 
t up ff American Mutual Life: New business 
| en- for the first quarter of 1945 showed a 
, the gain of 26% over a similar period in 
and 1944. 
unies xe 
} American National: R. 4. Furbush 
F the § has been appointed Director of Industrial 
lable # Agencies. At the present time the com- 
t On pany has 110 Industrial Districts which 
<i operate in 32 states. 
Met. kkk 
pany, §§ Baltimore Life: R. H. DeSousa, Man- 
k 10, ager for the company in Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, died on February 22 last. Mr. 
DeSouza’s death terminated the longest 
continuous service record of any of the 
company’s Managers; he began his serv- 
ice September 23, 1902. 
R Power, Manager at Scranton, 
Pa. has been named successor. In turn, 
T. J. Walsh assumed the managership 
of the Scranton office in addition to 
SITT managing the Wilkes-Barre office. 
’ 
irance eet 
ed on § Bankers Life (lowa): Edwin P. Leader, 
an ill- 9 formerly with William Hoffman & As- 
was 53 @ Siates, Chicago Advertising Agency, 
has joined the company as Advertising 
Manager. 
nected New business for the first two months 
years. } of 1945 showed a gain of 22% over the 
retary | same period in 1944. 
ssively xk * 
el, and @ Bankers National: Solomon Kaplan, of 
xeneral @ the companys Goldstein Agency in Hart- 
er and § ford, Conn., recently completed eight 
| 1934. § Years of consecutive production in the 
’ company’s App-A-Week Club. 
NEWS 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Berkshire Life: Robert H. Davenport, 
Vice President and Secretary, was given 
a dinner in his honor on March 24th 
having completed 50 years of continuous 
service with the company. The dinner 
was attended by officers, directors, gen- 
eral agents and home office department 
heads. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: February, 
1945 was the 26th consecutive month of 
new production gains. 


x *k 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary sold 
in Canada in February, 1945 totaled 
$49,339,000 compared with $53,193,000 
for the same month in 1944. 


ww * ® 


Commonwealth Life: Reuben H. Shipp, 
formerly Assistant Treasurer, was elected 
Treasurer of the company in March. Mr. 
Shipp succeeds Dan G. Roach who re- 
tired on March 18th. 

John T. Parker, Assistant Manager in 
the Cumberland Valley District, has been 
promoted to Manager of the company’s 
office in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


x 


Connecticut Mutual: Thomas W. Har- 
risonJr. and Henry C. Hunken have been 
appointed General Agents for the com- 
pany in Baltimore and Chicago, respec- 
tively. Mr. Hunken will be associated 
with Commander Charles J. Zimmerman 
and the firm will operate as the Zimmer- 
man and Hunken Agency. 


x *k 


Detroit Agency Cashiers: The third 
in a series “Adventures in Understand- 
ing’ talks entitled “Understanding the 
Home Office” was delivered in March at 
a meeting of the Life Agency Cashiers 
Association in Detroit. Steele C. Mac- 
kenzie, C.L.U., Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, of the Dominion Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, delivered the talk. 


xk kk 


Nv Life Assurance Society 


-Y.): In March, Max Goldsmith, of 
the J. B. Davis Agency of the Society 
in New York City, was tendered a 
luncheon commemorating the completion 
of 43 years of service. During his 43 
years with the Society, Mr. Goldsmith 
has placed over $40,000,000 of life insur- 
ance on the books. 


Equitable Life (lowa): March, 1945 
showed the largest production record for 
the same month in the past 15 years. The 
gain was 32.2% over the same month in 
1944. The first quarter gain amounted 
to 26.4%. 


xk 


Fidelity Mutual: Harold H. Ames, 
formerly with the Prudential, has been 
named Manager for the company in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


xk 


Franklin Life: Thomas L. Barnes and 
S. Morris Thompson have been appointed 
Regional Managers for the company with 
headquarters in Des Moines, lowa and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, respectively. 

Robert M. Rothrock, Hershell G. 
Stuart and LeRoy H. Radloff have been 
appointed General Agents for the com- 
pany in Altoona, Pa., Orlando, Fla. and 
Wausau, Wisconsin, respectively. 

March, 1945 was the greatest month 
in production in the company’s history. 
The sales volume totaled $6,451,101 or 
64% increase over the same month in 
1944. March is the company’s anniver- 
sary month. 


x kk 


General American Life: Byron & Fly 
Agency of Nashville have been appointed 
General Agents for the company. 


x kk 


Great-West Life: Alex H. Sym has 
been appointed Agency Assistant. Mr. 
Sym was formerly Supervisor of the 
company’s Accident and Health Depart- 
ment. 


x *k * 


Guarantee Mutual: R. E. Langdon, 
Vice President, observed his 35th anni- 
versary with the company on April 15 
last. The company presented Mr. 
Langdon with appropriate mementos of 
the occasion. 


kkk 


Home Life: New paid business for the 
first quarter of 1945 was the largest of 
any quarter in the 85-year history of the 
company. During this period the aver- 
age sale amounted to $9,748. 

After a three-year period of active 
service as Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy, Joseph E. Lockwood has resumed 
his duties as Manager for the company 
in Philadelphia. 

(Continued on the next page) 








LIFE INSURANCE’ CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

AY R. BENTON, President 
DWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 


























United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


gl 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















Recent Developments—Continued 


Albert G. Edwards has been appointed 
Assistant Manager of the company’s 
Joseph E. Boettner Agency in Phila- 
delphia. 

Guy A. Heaps, who has been Man- 
ager of the Lancaster, Pennsylvania of- 


fice for the company, has moved his 
headquarters to 1110-11 Payne-Shoe- 
maker Building in Harrisburg. Mr. 


Heaps will continue his former office, 
however, and N. A. J. Loose will be in 
charge. 

x kK *& 


Jefferson Standard: New business pro- 
duced in the first quarter of 1945 was 
the largest in any first quarter in the 
company’s history. Sales totaled $15,- 
634,399. 

xk *k * 


John Hancock Mutual: Morris Pike, 
most recently Vice President & Actuary 
for the Union Labor Life, New York 
City, has been named Associate Actuary. 
Mr. Pike holds B.S. and LL.B. degrees, 
is a member of the Actuarial Society 
of America, the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and the New York State Bar. 

Charles L. J. Fee and E. Dexter Good- 
year, Jr., have been appointed Group 
Regional Managers for the company on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Mid-West, 
respectively. 

Marcus A. Hancock, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Group Insurance Representative 
for the company at Dallas, Texas cover- 
ing Texas and Oklahoma. 

The illustration of a company adver- 
tisement which appeared in national mag- 
azines in November, 1944 was the winner 
of the Art Directors Club Medal award. 
The title of the advertisement was “Blind 
Alley” and the illustrator was Stevan 
Dohanos. 

x * * 


L.A.A.: New members admitted to mem- 
bership: F. J. O’Brien, Franklin Life 
(formerly Editor of the Association’s 
magazine “Life Advertiser”); H. ‘ 
3ehr, Guarantee Mutual; G. F. Watson, 
Security Life & Trust; C. D. Babcock, 
West Coast Life; J. T. Flanagan, Jr., 
Fidelity Mutual and H. Knight, Union 
Mutual. 
x *k * 


Lincoln National: George Eccarius has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


xk*e 


Metropolitan Life: John S. Ray, for- 
merly Manager for the company at 
Parkchester, has been named to head 
the company’s Manhattan, New York 
district office. 


Mutual Benefit: On March 15 last, 
Charles E. Hodgman, an agent for the 
company in Detroit, Michigan, com- 


pleted his 1,000th consecutive week of 
personal production. He began his career 
with the company in 1925 and has writ- 
ten at least 1 application every week 
since. During this period he has written 
2,657 lives, or an average of approxi- 
mately 135 lives a year. 

Harold E. McComb, Supervisor of the 
Sioux City Agency has been appointed 
General Agent there succeeding Alvon 
H. Doty, who became District Manager 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn. office. 


xk *& 
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Mutual Life: J. McCall Hughes was ap- | 


pointed Comptroller succeeding Freder- 
ick W. Miller, who retired on April 1 
after 38 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Hughes joined the company 
as administrative assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president in March, 1943. 

Roger W. Somers, of Chicago, re- 
cently joined the company to assist in 
the promotion of Salary Savings Plans 
in the Chicago area. 


x & ® 
N.A.L.U.: Steacy E. 


Agent for the 


Webster, General 
Provident Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, is being sponsored by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of that 
city and of Pennsylvania for re-election 
as Trustee of the National Association. 
Mr. Webster has spent his entire busi- 
ness career (24 years) with the Provi- 
dent Mutual. 
xk 


National Life (Vt.}: New business for 
March, 1945 showed an increase of 
10.87% over the same month in 1944 
making the 25th consecutive month in 
which the company registered a gain. 
The first quarter increase over a com- 
parable period in 1944 amounted to 
13.23%. 


xk ® 


New England Mutual: Philip B. Steele 
has been named head of the company’s 
Springfield Agency and will also have 
charge of Western Massachusetts. 

On the cover of the March issue of 
the company’s house organ “The Pilot's 
Log” there appeared a picture of the 
home office and a large Red Cross flag 
waving in the breeze and which was at- 
tached to the flag pole on the roof of the 
home office. Underneath the picture were 
the words: “Symbols of Life Insurance.” 
Someone in the New England company 
certainly deserves a pat on the back for 
this original and appropriate idea. 


Nationat Eourry Lire [vsurance 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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Henry B. Cassell has been appointed 


General Agent for the company in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

xk *&k * 
Prudential: Reginald D. Wells, Assist- 


ant Manager of the Cleveland Ordinary 

Agency, has been promoted to Manager 

of the Boston Ordinary Agency. Mr. 

Wells succeeds Frederick W. Fair, who 

has been transferred in similar capacity 

to the Portland, Maine Ordinary Agency. 
xk 


Sales Research Bureau: The Excel- 
sior Life Insurance Company of Toronto, 
Ontario has been admitted to member- 
ship, bringing the total number of com- 
panies so affliated to 142. 

x = ® 


Union Mutual: Raymond W. Richert, 
formerly Superintendent of Agencies for 
the Farm Bureau Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies and will super- 
vise the company’s Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Missouri territory. 

Donald D. Lowmiller has been ap- 
pointed Group Supervisor in charge of 
underwriting, serv icing and administration 
of the company’s newly formed Group 
Department. Mr. Lowmiller has had ex- 
perience in this type of work with the 
Occidental Life of California and the 


Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
sota. 

2 2 
United States Life: Col. George V. 
Whitton has been appointed District 


Manager for the company in Virginia. 
The office is located at 80614 King Street, 
Alexandria. 

Richard Caldwell has been appointed 
a member of the Agency Department 
staff and will be in charge of accident 
and health sales for the company. 


x kx 


Volunteer State Life: New business for 
March, 1945 showed a gain of 29% 
over the same month in 1944, 

xk kk 


Washington National: John L. Loarie, 
2nd Vice President, has been named 
Assistant to Executive Vice President 
Curtis P. Kendall. Mr. Loarie’s new 
duties will involve a share in the respon- 
sibility of the management of the com- 
pany’s Industrial Department both in the 
home office and field. 





IF THEY 
ONLY KNEW! 


"I venture to say that if the 
insurance men thruout this coun- 
try understood the operation of 
our Q-V-S contract, they would 
be able to obtain an appointment 
with The Capitol Life Insurance 
Company ONLY BY PRIORITY! 

“This is to acknowledge the 
two checks, one for Agency 
Management and one for Per- 
formance Bonus. Knowing checks 
like these will come every month 
gives a man new incentive to 
make ’em still larger next year.” 

ROBERT GINSBURG, 
Agency Mgr., St. Louis 


OUR 40TH 


ANNIVERSARY 
1905 - 1945 





Write for Q-V-S Booklet 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W.V.Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver, Colorado 














ast, Burns, Executive Manager of the Asso- 
the ciation since August 1, 1943, tendered 
= his resignation in April, ‘effective as soon 
Z. as a successor is selected. 
rit- * & ® 
veek vo 
‘tten | Northwestern National: March, 1945 
oxi- # showed the largest volume of new busi- 
ness jor any March in the company’s 
the @ history. The first quarter gain over 
inted last year amounted to approximately 
ep 25%. 
aad On the first day of the 7th War Loan 
drive, employees of the company pledged 
increased purchases in large enough vol- 
ume to put the company over its quota. 
S$ ap- nee 
— Occidental Life (Cal.): Lieut. John L. 
com- @lillstrap, who recently completed more 
ipany than two years of active duty in the 
xecu- avy, has returned as Manager of the 
Wcompany’s Midwestern Agency, the 
Chicago branch office. Lieut. Gillstrap 
» Fe Beuccecds Alan E. McKeough, who has 
rt M Bopened a 3rd General Agency for the 
ans Bcompany in that city. 

Harold C. Yates, a specialist in credi- 
tor insurance, has been appointed to take 
charge of the company’s development of 

eneral that “ hase of the business in the state 
al in go! Texas. ; 

y the Charles B. McClure has been appointed 
f that g General Agent for the company in 
lection | Wichita Falls and neighboring counties 
iation. @i2 North. Texas and in San Antonio, 
busi- rancis C. Sullivan has been appointed 
Provi- the General Agent. 

E. H. Cameron has been promoted 
from home office supervisor to home 
office representative. 

John McCall, of the home office agency 
si - administrative department, has been pro- 
Se odd moted to home office supervisor for 
s } Southern California. 
nth in In the et Department, Frank W. 
| Bail A Chilton has been promoted to Group 
od Secretary; John L. Kavanagh to super- 
te © Fiision of | the Group Underwriting ac- 

tivities; Earl G. Warren to Group Stat- 
istician and Arthur Combs becomes 
Steele Assistant to the Group jms i 
npany’s xk k * 
o have . 
. Pacific Mutual: Lyman P. Robertson 
ssue of Bhas been elected Secretary of the com- 
Pilot’s pany. Mr. Robertson joined the com- 
of the @pany in 1913 as a member of its Legal 
oss flag @ Department and during the past four 
was at- § years served as Counsel. 
f of the §-— 
ire were 
urance.” | 
ompany 
yack for 
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Twenty-one rural agencies of our Company averaged over 650,000 in produc- 
tion during 1944. These general agents average over $9,000 in earnings. 


We have other similar territories available for qualified men desirous of build- 
ing their own agencies. 


Sami Mj INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Underwriting H. & A.—Continued 


agents, and they in turn will contact 
good applicants. The cancellation 
of any agency’s business because of 
a poor claim ratio is a painful pro- 
cedure and does the company no 
good. If we select our agents with 
forethought, this can be reduced to 
a minimum. 


Physical Histories 


In conclusion, let me say that in 
stressing the selection of an appli- 
can from the standpoint of ethical 
background, I do not wish to leave 
the thought that we should disre- 
gard the personal history or physi- 
cal findings on examination. They 
are important. The relationship of 
physical histories and defects to the 
hazards assumed can be definitely 
determined. They can be put down 
in black and white. We can well 
spend time and thought on that in- 
tangible angle, appraisal of the ap- 
plicant as a man. 


Before the Annual Meeting of Home Office 
Life Underwriters. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Sales Meeting 


N APRIL 21 the Chicago As- 

sociation of Life Underwriters 
held a one day Sales Congress to 
“Accentuate the Positive and Elimi- 
nate the Negative.” 

The array of speakers was impos- 
ing: Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, who spoke on 
“The Governor Looks at Life In- 
surance”; William H. Andrews, Jr., 
President, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who spoke on 
“America’s Life Insurance—an In- 
strument of Social Service” ; Newell 
C. Day, General Agent for Equi- 
table Life of lowa, was the closing 
speaker of the morning session. The 
afternoon session featured Glen J. 
Spahn, 3rd Vice President, Metro- 
politan Life, in a talk “Building for 
Tomorrow” ; Sidney J. Weil, former 
owner of the Cincinnati Reds and 
currently a million dollar producer 
for the Mutual Benefit, explained 
his technique in “How I Go About 
Selling Life Insurance”; the con- 


cluding speaker was Timothy J. 
Foley, General Agent for the State 
Mutual in New York City, and he 
covered an important phase of the 
business in “Yes, I Sell My 
Friends.” 


During the course of the Con- | 


gress a War Bond rally was held 
under the supervision of F. M. 
Knight, Vice President of Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Wilfrid E. Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Paul W. Cook 
was Chairman of the meeting. 


Cc. L. U. 


New Members 


EVEN candidates who had pre- 

viously passed all C.L.U. exami- 
nations and whose experience re- 
quirements were completed as of 
March 21 this year, have been 
awarded their C.L.U. designations. 
Formal presentation of diplomas 
will be made to the candidates when- 
ever possible at local C.L.U. Chap- 
ter and Life Association meetings. 





Victory in Europe? 


come with Victory. 


* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





V-E DAY?*1 


(We hope this ad is outdated by the time it appears) 


What will you do the day after 


The friendly spirit of The Ohio 
National leads us to help our men 
plan for that day so they will be 
prepared to take full advantage 
of the new opportunities that will 


Che Ohio National Life 


Insurance Company 


T. W. APBPLEBY, President 








Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


MINNESOTA 
MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office 


in 
NEBRASKA 
WYOMING 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


IOWA 


* 


Sioux Falls, §. D. 
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even if 
corporations being crucified by a 
90% and now a 95% excess profits 


BUSINESS 


HE corporate dollar is the easi- 
Ts dollar to reach today for life 

insurance premiums. This is 
true whether on a deductible or non- 
deductible basis. Just as men have 
learned that life insurance is the 
only solution to their personal prob- 
lem of building a competence, so 
today it is becoming crystal clear 
that only with life insurance as a 
part of its fiscal picture, can busi- 
ness be saved from ultimate complete 
loss of independence. 


Tell the Story 


The woods are full of corpora- 
tions and partnerships who have 
not as yet had the full import of 
this trend brought to their attention. 
It is up to you and me to carry 
this message to them, not only be- 
cause it is a source of extremely 
profitable business for us, but as our 
plain duty to keep business enter- 
prises healthy sound places for the 


millions of men who are coming back 


to work, 

Now why do I say that the cor- 
porate dollar is the easiest to get, 
not deductible? Aren’t 


tax? Isn’t management looking 
ahead to leaner days and hence 
afraid to spend what few dollars 
there are left after taxes? Men in 
management will tell you these 
things. So little part of any dollar 
of gross earnings is left after taxes 
that the natural thing is to hang on 
to that small part for dear life. 


Short Interviews 


And that’s exactly where we fit 
in. Life insurance provides the only 
answer—and often it takes only a 
few minutes to point this out with 
a resulting sale, often many times 
as large as personal business will 
produce—with no time spent in 
drawing options or preparing elab- 
orate surveys. 

For example, just this week I 
called on a client where we have 
$300,000 of corporation insurance 
in force on six lives already, and 
after a fifteen minute discussion an 
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INTERVIEW 


additional $200,000 was placed on 
the same lives. A few days before 
that a visit to a much smaller cor- 
poration, heretofore steadfastly op- 
posed to the whole idea, yielded 
$40,000 of new business on 2 lives, 
with less than an hour’s interview. 

How can these things be? Sure 
we all know the reason for business 
insurance—we can all read the an- 
swers to the “Fourteen Major Ex- 
cuses,” but where does the money 
come from and how can we find it 
easy to get in the face of these aw- 
ful taxes? 


Not Spent—Invested 


The answer lies in getting rid of 
that word “spend.” Corporate dol- 
lars deductible are spent exceedingly 
freely—as witness the tremendous 
growth of the pension business. But 
non-deductible dollars are hoarded 
to the limit. We have the instru- 
ment through which those hoarded 
dollars can best be used to bring 
safety, security, and future earnings 
to the corporation. 

No matter what the tax rate, no 
corporation today will declare out in 
dividends all of its net earnings. 
The life insurance premium dollar 
is always paid out of those remain- 
ing few that are left in surplus. 
They are not spent, but invested, 
and life insurance on key men can 
be demonstrated to be far and away 
the best investment for that sur- 
plus that any corporation can make. 

Before telling you how this in- 
clusive demonstration can be simply 
made, it should be noted in passing 
that business is sick and tired of 
regimentation and red tape. It’s a 
joy to any businessman to find some- 
thing as simple as life insurance 
that can be fitted into the scheme of 
things. Some anonymous poet has 
described the situation this way: 


by JOHN O. TODD, C.L.U. 
G.A. N.W. Mutual, Chicago 


As Head of the Division of Provision 
for Revision 
Was a man of prompt decision—Mor- 
ton Quirk. 
Ph.D. in Calisthenics, P.D.Q. in Patho- 
genics 
He had just the proper background 
for the work. 


From the pastoral aroma of Aloma, 
Oklahoma 
With a pittance of a salary in hand; 
His acceptance had been whetted, even 
aided and abetted 
By employment that netted some five 
grand. 


So, with energy ecstatic this fanatic 
left his attic 
And hastened on to Washington, D. C. 
Where with verve and vim and vigor, he 
went hunting for the nigger 
In the woodpile of the WPB. 


After months of patient process Morton’s 
spicular proboscis 
Had unearthed a reprehensible hiatus 
In reply by Blair and Blair to his thir- 
teenth questionnaire 
In connection with their inventory 
status. 
They had written—“Your directive when 
effective was defective 
In its ultimate objective—and what's 


more 
Neolithic hieroglyphic is, to us, much 
more specific 
Than the drivel you keep dumping at 
our door.” 


This sacrilege discovered, Morton fainted 
—but recovered 
Sufficiently to write, “We are con- 
vinced 
That sabotage is camouflaged behind per- 
verted persiflage— 
Expect me on the 22nd inst.” 


But first he sent a checker, then he sent 
a checker’s checker 


Still nothing was disclosed as being 
wrong. 


So a checker’s checker’s checker came to 
check the checker’s checker 
And the process was laborious and 


ong. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Insurance—Continued 


Then followed a procession of the fol- 
low-up profession 
Through the records of the firm of 
Blair and Blair 
From breakfast until supper some new 
super-follow-upper 
Tore his hair because of Morton’s 
questionnaire. 


The file is closed, completed, though our 
Hero, undefeated 
Carries on in some Department as 
before; 
But vict’ry is in sight of—not because 
of—but in spite of 
Doctor Morton’s mighty efforts in the 
War! 







writer, because: 


ARE BETTER 


Pacific Mutual’s new paid business for 1944 
shows a 59% increase. 


Sales are better for the Pacific Mutual under- 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for selling success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“Help Fight Inflation 


Plan of Insurance 


Individuals do not keep their ac- 
counts as corporations do and hence 
when we sell individual insurance, 
we must compete for the spendable 
dollar. Corporations have surplus. 
Today they are struggling to add to 
surplus against heavy taxes—but no 
matter how heavy the taxes, a cor- 
poration rarely declares all of its 
earnings in dividends. Therefore 
in years like these something is al- 
ways left to add to surplus. The 
amount is pitifully small by past 
standards, but where except with 


Y 


















—Buy Life Insurance” 


Yy 


life insurance, can small sums of 
money be utilized to produce large 
sums. 

For example suppose a corpora- 
tion earns a million gross this year— 
suppose that $700,000 goes in taxes 
leaving $300,000 net. Suppose di- 
rectors declare dividends taking 
$200,000, leaving $100,000 to add 
to surplus only 10% of gross earn- 
ings. A company doing business on 
that scale will find this sum a very 
small amount to add to surplus. But 
30 to 40,000 of it will buy a million 
dollars of insurance on the lives of 
their principal officers—a _ million 
dollars most of which will ultimately 
come into surplus, tax free. 


Thus do they not only have the 
chance to protect against the catas- 
trophe of premature death, but to 
be assured that in the long run, even 
if that catastrophe never takes place, 
the corporation will have improved 
its surplus to a degree not possible 
in any other way. 

Hence, we are not proposing that 
they spend their income. The sur- 
plus is there and it must be kept 
either in cash or investments or 
turned to use in brick and mortar. 
If it is put in brick and mortar, it 
gives no security for hard times 
ahead; if kept in cash it gives no 
yield. But in insurance, it gives not 
only complete liquidity for the rainy 
day, but protection against ruin, 
and in addition a handsome yield in 
the future. 


Example 


For example, one of our corporate 
clients, over a period of the past 
twenty years has maintained about 
$400,000 of coverage on its ten top 
men. The account at present shows 
this corporation to have added to 
surplus on account of this insurance 
$300,000 more than the total of all 
premiums paid. Under present tax 
laws they would have to earn ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 dollars to 
have had that much left. 

How does one demonstrate a 
thing like this to a prospect? The 
compelling motive is the risk in- 
volved in a valuable man’s life. But 
to that must be coupled the satis- 
faction of making financial progress 
during his lifetime. 

Suppose you were Superman and 
as such you could go to your own 
company and say, “From here on in 
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I want to pay you all the premiums 
you have coming on all of your out- 
standing policies—in exchange I 
want to be beneficiary of all the 
proceeds.” Then suppose as Super- 
man you could outlive the last pol- 
icyholder—ignoring such things as 
rising costs of a liquidating business 
what would you have? 


Well, to save time let me answer 
my own question. You would have 
your own money back, plus the in- 
terest earned by the insurance com- 
pany, less the cost of doing business. 
Therefore, if a company operates 
on a margin of one-half of 1% 
and earns 34%4% you would have 
your money plus 3%. 


Now instead of being Superman, 
suppose you are a corporation. If 
the experience among a group of 
your executives corresponds to that 
of the insurance company, the cor- 
poration will get a return on its 
money of 3%. But at a 95% tax 
rate, 3% tax free is equivalent to 
60% in taxable income—and you 
can’t beat that. 





So much for key man insurance— 
just remember that it’s hot—there 
is business to be done in large figures 
and at a minimum of time and ef- 
fort—and once you know to your 
own satisfaction that what you have 
to offer is unbeatable, you can’t help 
doing a lot of business. 


Liquidation Insurance 


Now let’s look at liquidation in- 
surance. That means two or more 
partners—whether in a corporate or 
partnership form. 


My title is supposed to be Four- 
teen Major Excuses Met in the 
Business Insurance Interview. But 
your text book for the week gives 
you all fourteen objections—and an- 
swers them for you with careful 
and thoughtful replies. So there is 
no need to spend further time on 
them. In fact, now that I’ve men- 
tioned the title, that’s all the atten- 
tion I need to pay to it, for I think 
you will prefer me to talk more 
about our own experiences in which 
liquidation insurance has been sold. 


In our office we believe in selling 
the partnership agreement instead 
of the insurance. There is only one 
feasible way to finance a liquidation 
agreement once it has been entered 
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FOUNDATION 


Whether its purpose is to protect 
a business, to anticipate Estate Tax 
liability, to guarantee a family’s basic 
living, Prudential’s Modified Life 3 
policy has been the foundation of 
thousands of life insurance programs. 

It's been the foundation because it 
provides permanent lifetime protection 
with this advantage: 

The premium rate during the first 
three years—the years during which 
dividends are not normally payable— 
is 15% less than the premium rate for 








subsequent years. 











into, and therefore if our prospects 
agree that they want a liquidation 
agreement, then the insurance sale 
is almost automatic—and the “four- 
teen objections” never arise. 

Let me illustrate. There were 
three partners in a very successful 
business which was netting before 
taxes $100,000 a year for each part- 
ner. They had an agreement, that 
in the event of the death of any, the 
survivor or survivors would buy the 
interest of the deceased by giving 
notes at 4% to be paid off in a pe- 
riod of five years. The men were 


aged 40, 45 and 50. The 1943 in- 


come of each looked about like 
this: 

Groas Income ....56...050. $100,000 
ee ee eee ee 70,000 


Net 





Recognizing the hazards of the 
business, they had placed what they 
considered a very conservative value 

(Continued on the next page) 
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for faster, more accurate 
analysis of agents’ production . . 
policy loans... death claims... 
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Business Insurance—Continued 


upon it based upon approximately 
three times one year’s earnings. 
Thus the agreed price of each inter- 
est was $300,000. When the agree- 
ment was made, it seemed clear that 
out of the earnings the survivors 
could well afford to make the pur- 
chase. But under present tax laws 
we found that the position of the 
survivors if only one died would 
be as follows: 


Gross income from original 


OS RO ae ee ere $100,000 
Plus gross income from % 

of deceased’s share ..... 50,000 
Total gross income ....... 150,000 
Less interest at 4% on 

$150,000 purchase price .. 6,000 
Net taxable income ....... 144,000 
Estimated income tax ..... 110,000 
Net income after tax ...... 34,000 
Personal expenses ........ 20,000 
| ee er 14,000 
Payments required under 

IEE hiv k hcces ens 30,000 
Net annual deficit ......... $16,000 


Now suppose that during this pe- 
riod one of the two original sur- 
vivors died, the remaining partner 
would be in this position. 


Gross income from original 








EAE RS lore er re $100,000 
Plus gross income from 
shares purchased ........ 200,000 
Total gross income ........ 300,000 
Less interest at 4% on 
$600,000 purchase price .. 24,000 
Net taxable income ...... 276,000 
Estimated income tax ..... 229,000 
Net income after tax ...... 47,009 
Personal expenses ........ 20,000 
CC 27,000 
Payments required under 
ae eee anes 120,000 
Net annual deficit ..... $93,000 


Obviously any man whose name 
is attached to such an agreement 
sees the jeopardy that he is in when 
figures like these are shown. The 
point that is made clear is that as 
long as such tax rates prevail, it is 
impossible to contemplate meeting 
substantial capital requirements out 
of income. 

Furthermore, the size of the fig- 
ures are not material, for the prob- 
lem is the same in a greater or lesser 





degree regardless of the figures. 
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One Practical Solution 
lt is not even a satisfactory an- 
swer to suggest a longer time in 
which to make the payoff, for the 
estate of the deceased must have 
substantial cash to meet taxes, and 
the family must be relieved of risk. 
The life insurance solution becomes 
the only practical method of mutual 
assurance that a contract to buy 
and sell will be carried out. 

in this situation, premiums of 
about $9,000 payable by each partner 
would bring the funds into being 
when needed, and no better invest- 
ment of the existing net surplus 
of each could be made. If 20 years 
hence, all three were surviving, each 
would have in cash value a capital 
sum of from one-third to one-half 
of the original face with which to 
purchase the interest of any partner 
wishing to retire. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
it was first suggested and accepted 
that even though a valuation of 
three times annual gross income 
looked like a bargain, actually three 
times gross income was about 25 
times the net income after taxes, 
and that was no bargain. True 
values today must take the effect of 
taxes into acount. 

The partners, therefore, rewrote 
their agreement and established a 
sale price of $100,000 for each share 
instead of $300,000. Each then pur- 
chased $50,000 on the life of the 
other two, resulting in annual prem- 
iums of about $3,000 from each, 
a tenable agreement and a realistic 
approach to the problem. 


Closed Corporation 


Now, suppose we are dealing with 
a close corporation instead of a 
partnership. There is no great dif- 
ference except for the form in which 
the associates hold their interests. 
Just what does a stock certificate 
in a close corporation mean? Is it 
the interest in the brick and mortar ? 
Is it the right to receive dividends? 
Is it merely the pleasure of having 
something in an estate to be taxed 
at death? 

No—it is none of these things. 
Dividends are only a right if earned 
and declared. In a close corporation 
you don’t pay dividends unless you 
have to. The brick and mortar is 
valueless unless human minds are 
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Incentive 


fo Success 


Careers in life insurance represent private enterprise 
at its best, for the rewards are measured only by ability 
and effort. This means incentive to success. 


The close cooperation between our Home Office and 
our Field Advisory Committee gives added incentive to 
our representatives. Their opportunities are increased 
by our complete range of policy contracts, and by the 
liberal first year and renewal commissions. 


The group life insurance provided for our representa- 
tives at company expense is an added measure of per- 


sonal security. 


Openings now in Virginia, 


West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Mississippi. 


a 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Coranohe 10, Ti prvedn. 


there to make them have a value, and 
in an estate, the stock is sometimes 
more of a liability than an asset. 
The stock certificate is the right 
to hold your job as long as you want 
to, the right to have a say in setting 
your salary—the right to come to 
your office every day with no fear 
of being fired by someone else. 
When you die that right expires. 
With it goes your management— 
and the future of that business is 
in the hands of others—perhaps yet 
untried. Management and capital 
should be kept together—and most 








men will agree that whenever they 
try to separate the two, they usually 
lose. 

But in the corporate structure, 
the situation is even worse than in 
the partnership I have just illus- 
trated, for in addition to the ravages 
of personal taxes, there are exceed- 
ingly high corporation taxes to pay. 
The result is that if a stockholder 
dies with no agreement for the dis- 
position of his stock, other stock- 
holders cannot afford to buy the 
stock in his estate. The survivors 

(Continued on the next page) 








Business Insurance—Continued 


may go on running the business but 
by and by, comes a time when it is 
unwise to pay dividends—then your 
widow is helpless and must sell for 
whatever she can get. 

Suppose in this situation you are 
one of the survivors. The threat 
of this distressed stock on the mar- 
ket may depress or destroy the value 
of your own stock. So, if you are 
one of these stockholders, you must 
have some place where there is a 
market for your stock if you die— 
and you must be willing to take on 
your associate’s stock if you live. 

Well then, let’s not talk about 
insurance. Let’s get the agreement 
drawn to buy and sell. And after 
you have agreed to sign such an 
agreement, let’s ask the simple ques- 
tion “Where will you get the money 
to pay for this stock if you are the 
buyer? 

It can only come from one of 
four sources. 

1. You borrow the money and 

pay it back with interest. 

2. You take it out of your exist- 

ing capital. 

3. You pay for it out of future 

expected earnings. 


4. You get the money from life 

insurance proceeds. 

The first and third are really the 
same thing—a demand on future 
income. Under present tax rates, 
you can’t live long enough to finish 
paying. Taking it out of existing 
capital is all right if you happen to 
have it at the time it’s needed. But 
you are ruining the diversification 
that you have built up over the 
years—to acquire an asset that may 
never be liquid again. And besides, 
you're paying 100 cents on the dollar. 


Sell the Situation 


But ordinary life insurance gives 
you an entire lifetime to complete 
your fund, your present capital is 
untouched, and if someone else 
keeps you covered for the value of 
your stock, the old as well as the 
new remains liquid. 

These things can hardly be new 
to you, but are you aware of how 
inexorably the conclusion of any 
sound thinking leads to life insur- 
ance? Can you see how easy it is 
when you sell the situation and not 
the insurance? 

Can you see how important it is 
to the other man’s business that we 








THE 


do this job and get the benfit of life 
insurance spread as widely as pos- 
sible? I want you to get excited 
about the possibilities. 1 want you 
to sit down for a few minutes and 
think of all the places you can go and 
get a hearing for these ideas. 

As far as making money is con- 
cerned the most important man in 
any business is the tax man. Here 
is an instrument through which the 
good old-fashioned idea of setting 
something aside for a rainy day can 
be made possible. No one knows 
how long taxes are going to remain 
at present levels, but everyone will 
agree that they will be high for a 
long time. 


Non Technical 


You will note that I’ve not gone 
into any complicated technicalities 
today—you can get the answers to 
those things by reading out of books 
and services. My hope has been 
rather to pass on to you a few simple 
ideas that we in our office have found 
will sell business—ideas that are so 
fundamental that you can take them 
right into the office of your prospect 
and have them understood the very 
first time. 





One Way of Selling 


The famous newspaperman Westbrook Pegler, in 
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one of his columns, tells the story of how his father, 
also a newspaperman, made his start in that business. 

Coming into Chicago the father, then a young man, 
went into the office of the Chicago American and 
landed a job by accepting an assignment to do the 
impossible, and completing a feat on which all the 
other members of the staff “had exhausted their arts 
and stratagems to no avail.” 

The assignment was to obtain a photograph of a 
certain lady of high social standing, the picture being 
wanted to accompany an article concerning her. 

Within an hour the elder Mr. Pegler returned to the 
office and handed in the photograph. Asked by the 
astonished editor how he had met with success where 
all others had failed, Mr. Pegler explained that he had 
gone to her house, he had rung the doorbell, and when 
she came to the door he had asked for her picture, and 
she had given it. 

We might well regard the telling of this incident 
as a complete sermon on the secret of selling. One 
aims at getting the prospect to buy life insurance. 
Why not ask him to buy? 
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Convoying Financial Plans | 


12 ISK is inevitable. Either we bear it alone, or, uniting 
with others in the system of life insurance, share it. 
Life insurance is the convoy principle applied to fi- 
nancial plans which gives them protection and the 


assurance of “going through.” 
g & 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


But to this must be added a word 
of caution to protect yourself against 
the hazard of having the business 
given away to someone else after you 
have sold it. In business insurance, as 
in personal insurance, you can protect 
yourself by being frank about the 
matter at an early stage. I like to 
say “Mr. Prospect, if as a result 
of the ideas that I bring you, you 
should decide to make use of life 
insurance, is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t have the business?” 
With an affirmative answer to this 
question, you can pretty well rely 
on honest men to stay with you. 


Summary 


First—Key man insurance is paid 
for out of dollars that have already 
been added to surplus, and hence 
they are easy dollars to reach. 

Second—Only through key man 
insurance can the relatively few dol- 
lars that can be added to surplus be 
made to grow into a satisfactory 
amount. 

Third—Corporations are thin at 
the top and death now would be at 
an enormous cost to the company if 
not indemnified. 
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Fourth—While maintaining ade- 
quate indemnity, if the catastrophe 
does not occur, due to the tax struc- 
ture the investment return is phe- 
nominally large while still maintain- 
ing liquidity. 

Fifth—Everyone makes some mis- 
takes. If a corporation insures and 
for any reason it proves to be a 
mistake, the premium is only a small 
mistake. But if they don’t insure 
and death comes, then the failure 
to have the insurance is a big mis- 
take. 

Sixth—An interest in a business 
cannot be bought out of future earn- 
ings at present tax rates. Only life 
insurance gives any safety in a buy 
and sell agreement. 

Seventh—If we sell the agree- 
ment to buy and sell, the insurance 
to fund the agreement will sell it- 
self. 

Eighth—Ordinary life insurance 
gives a lifetime in which to fund an 
agreement to buy. 

Ninth—The insurance man must 
protect himself against unfair com- 
petition by depending upon an ex- 
pressed understanding that if his 
ideas are used, he will get the busi- 
ness. 





Today's Opportunity 


Last but not least, there never 
was and may never again be such 
a golden opportunity to write a sub- 
stantial volume of insurance with a 
minimum amount of effort. Large 
businesses or small have virtually 
the same need. Prospects that you 
thought would never again be in the 
market, may well be the source of 
new business. We have written a 
great deal of business on these few 
ideas in our office, and we are liter- 
ally unable to get around fast enough 
to the prospects that are only wait- 
ing for us to come to them, with 
the facts and the figures. I don’t 
know what the rest of you are going 
to do about it, but I do know that 
if you will just get as excited about 
it as we are, you'll not have any 
worries left about anything except 
paying your income tax. But you 
won't really mind that, will you? 


When we look at the high-priced; low- 
quality substitute merchandise in the 
stores, we often wonder what became of 
the advertising writer who used to say, 
“You remember the quality and forget the 
price.” 
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"REHABILITATING" VETERANS 


HERE is real danger in the pres- 

ent outpouring of scientific ad- 
vice on how family and associates 
should treat the returning veteran 
and on how to “rehabilitate” him; 
self-conscious efforts to “understand 
his psychology and assist his read- 
justment” will make the average 
veteran, as well as his well-meaning 
family, first feel foolish, then un- 
comfortable and unhappy ; the most 
likely way to turn a perfectly normal 
young fellow into a problem is to 
treat him like one, warns the medical 
department of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 


Suggestions 


The insurance medicos offer the 
following suggestions designed to 
end all suggestions for “dealing 
with” the returning serviceman : 

“Remember that only a very small 
percentage of our returning veter- 
ans will be psychiatric cases and that 
these will receive extensive medical 
treatment before being discharged. 

_In the vast majority of cases the 
returning G.I. will be just the same 
boy you knew before he went away, 
only more mature and more realistic. 

“Don’t worry if he seems different 
—he is much older than when he 
went away; military service in war- 
time matures men much faster than 
an equal period of peacetime activi- 
ties. 

“Don’t worry if he is a bit ‘jumpy’ 
and restless and finds it hard to settle 
down to anything confining, at first. 
Remember that the average civilian 
finds it difficult to settle down at his 


Ww 


\ 


desk, too, after even a few weeks’ 
vacation camping trip. G.I. Joe has 
spent from one to three years or 
more on the biggest and toughest 
camping trip in the world; upon his 
return from it, restlessness and a de- 
sire to look around a bit before set- 
tling down are perfectly natural— 
not something for his family to 
worry about and discuss in under- 
tones. 

“Don’t worry if he is a bit ‘sloppy’ 
and careless about his appearance 
when he first gets home; this is a 
common symptom of chronic fa- 
tigue, and many a veteran comes 
home ‘dog-tired.’ A week or two of 
rest and change will generally find 
him sprucing up again. 

“Tf you’re a business man, don’t 
talk about ‘rehabilitation processes 
designed to reassimilate into civilian 
industry our former employees when 
they leave military service.’ When 
your employees, at present in mili- 
tary service, return, offer them ‘re- 
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fresher’ or ‘brush-up and advance- 
ment’ courses. These _ simple, 
friendly terms much more accurately 
describe what business is really pro- 
viding, and they tend to avoid set- 
ting up a stiff, problem-child atmos- 
phere between employer and veteran. 

“Remember that above all, the 
average returning G.I. wants to get 
back to being a civilian just as 
quickly as possible ; a recent survey 
of clothing stores by this company’s 
family economics bureau revealed 
that the only difficulty clothiers have 
in dealing with returning veterans is 
in getting alterations done fast 
enough to suit the servicemen, so 
anxious are they to get back into 
‘civvies’ and pick up a normal Amer- 
ican life where they left off.” 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
Enter Housing Field 


HEN Senate Bill 1259 became 
law in New York State in 
March the way was opened for Sav- 
ings Banks to enter the housing field. 
According to the terms of the bill 
Savings Banks may now invest 5% 
of their assets, or 50% of their sur- 
plus (whichever is smaller) in hous- 
ing projects. This enabling legisla- 
tion also would allow the Banks to 
purchase stock in a corporation 
formed to carry out housing proj- 
ects—the amount so invested being 
limited to 5% of assets or 50% of 
surplus. 
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MAKING SALES MEETINGS CLICK 


Condensed from Pamphlet Prepared by National Society of Sales Training Executives 
for Committee for Economic Development 


“sale.” Somebody on the plat- 
form makes one presentation, 
or demonstration, with the purpose 
of “selling” an idea or method to 
two, ten or one hundred salesmen. 
Naturally, when disturbances are 
permitted, they tend to weaken the 
effect—and, unfortunately, most 
sales meetings do have some such 
interruptions. Strangely enough, 
the greater number are often initi- 
ated by the man who puts on the 
meeting. 

What are these errors? By watch- 
ing and taking part in hundreds of 
sales and training meetings members 
of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives have observed 
and classified certain recurring mis- 
takes which steal attention and kill 
interest. Amateurs make them. So 
do professionals. 

Here are some of the most com- 
mon of these errors with some sug- 
gestions on how to avoid them: 


; SALES meeting is a group 


Get Your Back to the Bare Wall 


Don’t risk competition. Let no- 
body get behind you when you are 
speaking to a group. In particular, 
don’t let the boss sit behind you. 
If you do, the salesmen will watch 
him to see how he’s taking it. If he 
doesn’t listen with rapt attention, 
why should they? If he lights his 
pipe, that’s a show—and they watch 
him without any regard for what 
you are saying. 

Don’t say, “I'll cover that in a few 
minutes.” The boys hope to go home 
ina few minutes! Announcing that 
you plan to keep on talking doesn’t 
help at all. If you plan to talk about 
something after awhile keep it a 
deep, dark secret. Take it up in its 
turn without any advance ballvhoo. 

If you don’t the boys may revd it 
and get an incomplete idea cf its 
meaning. They might even build 
up objections to its message! If 
they see it for the first time when 
you show and interpret it they get 
your argument first. When you 
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show that new model, stage an un- 
veiling at the time you mean to 
talk about it. Get the greatest value 
out of the element ot surprise by 
keeping every prop under cover 
until you are ready to show it. 


Have Everything Ready 


Have all your props ready and 
know where they are when you want 
to use them. Don’t stop the meet- 
ing to borrow a knife to cut the rope 
on a package of literature. Set up 
the projector. Know where the 
light switch is. Get the film 
threaded. Don’t send an assistant 
out in the audience to set up a 
projector while you go on with the 
meeting. Remember always that 
anybody doing anything is more in- 
teresting than a speaker. Don’t 
break up your meeting by asking 
people to move so you can set up 
an easel for your charts. If it is 
impossible to arrange all details be- 
forehand, call a recess while you 
change over the room. 


Don't Compete with Yourself 


Don’t hand out that sample and 
ask the boys to pass it around and 
examine it while you keep on talk- 
ing. If you do you are just setting 
up competition. If you want to 
pass a sample around make it a 
part of the meeting. Give it to a 
man in the center of the room, 
have him stand up and help you 
demonstrate it. Or, if you’re go- 
ing to pass out a booklet, wait until 
you're ready to talk about it— 
then, if it’s a small vsroup. have 
them read your booklet with you, 
one paragraph by one man, an- 
other by another. 


Don't Depreciate Yourself 


When you set out to do a demon- 
stration, don’t say, “I don’t know 
whether or not this will explain 
my point.” Don’t announce, “These 
charts were made up for another 


purpose and I’m not sure they will 
show what I want.” Don’t start, 
“If you will bear with me...” It 
you have doubts about the interest 
or worth of your material how can 
you expect the audience to believe 
in it? If you feel it doesn’t make 
the point, discard it. 

If you want “the boys” to ex- 
amine models or parts after the 
meeting put them at the back of the 
room, near the exit. Don’t put them 
up front, for most of them want to 
run as soon as you are finished. And 
don’t leave the exhibits back there 
unattended, either. Get back there 
quickly, call attention to them, and 
answer questions about them. 


Hand Out Your Literature 


If you have an envelope of litera- 
ture to hand out don’t leave a stack 
of envelopes back by the door and 
expect the brothers to pick them up. 
Have somebody hand out the en- 
velope and check to see that each 
man gets one—plus a smile. It’s 
your meeting and your job to but- 
ton it up. 


Practice Every Demonstration 


Never take a property into a meet- 
ing until you have looked it over 
and know exactly how it works. 
Never admit, “This is supposed to 
do so-and-so, but I never worked 
it before.” If you have to demon- 
strate your machine practice over 
and over until you have the demon- 
stration letter perfect. Try it be- 
fore a group only when you can 
make it appear easy. 

These nine suggestions won't, of 
themselves, make a good meeting— 
and, of course, none of the faux 
pas mentioned will completely ruin 
an otherwise good meeting. But 
each of them takes a bit away and 
when you set out to train a group 
of salesmen you have to hit as hard 
as you can. A glancing blow is not 


sufficient. 


—Reprinted by Per~ission 
“Advertiser's Digest” 





Clients vs. Policyholders—Continued 


out how they can best solve the prob- 
lems affecting their economic life 
values. 


Creating a Clientele 


Just how does one go about cre- 
ating a clientele and what are some 
of the resulting gains to the Under- 
writer? First, and foremost, one 
sale must be made and that is the 
sale to oneself regardless how long 
you’ve been in the business—that 
beginning today or tomorrow or 
some definite date, regardless of the 
price in the beginning, that he is 
going to put aside all thought of 
commissions, or of whether it is a 
non-medical month, or it is the 
Agency’s anniversary month or 
whether there is a drive on for the 
convention, or anyone of the hun- 
dred other reasons that frequently 
happen, to say to himself that the 
individual comes first and that he 
will approach every problem that can 
be solved through life insurance 
from this angle—\What would I do 
if I had the same problem and I had 
the knowledge that I do have about 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


my product? Would I, if I was 
sitting at the other side of the desk, 
take the action that I am asking 
this individual to take? 

Until that sale to ourself has been 
made, it is impossible for us to build 
a clientele. Once that is done, and it 
is not as easy as it sounds, you will 
be well along the road to being a 
professional life underwriter. 

The second step is recognizing 
that the individual you are talking to 
is an intelligent person, can think for 
himself and can make intelligent de- 
cisions, even as relating to the 
amount of dollars he can invest in 
the future security of his family and 
himself. Also recognizing that at 
times he may sincerely want to take 
some action but good judgment 
forces him to postpone it. I know 
of no source that would supply sta- 
tistics showing the number of sales 
that have been consummated by a 
life underwriter following in the 
footsteps of a brother underwriter 
who did not have the patience to 
wait until the prospective client 
could safely and intelligently pro- 
ceed with the acquisition of new in- 
surance. How many sales have been 
lost because an underwriter en- 


deavored to persuade a man to take 
action when the underwriter would 
act no differently if he were the 
prospective client, will never be 
known. I dare say the number, in 
both instances, is astounding. 


Three Requisites 


It has been said that there are 
three requisites for success in our} 
profession. 1. Sincerity, 2. Enthusi-f 
asm, and 3. Interest. These three 
tenets tell more in a few words than 
could be said in volumes of sales tech- 
nique. If an underwriter will be sin/ 
cerely concerned over the prospective 
client’s problem, enthusiastic in his 
desire to help that individual solve 
his problems, and be willing to devote 
the necessary time and exercise the 
necessary care in his recommenda- 
tions, and if the Underwriter will dis- 
play a genuine interest in that man 
and his family, results cannot help 
but be gratifying. 

Just what are these results? One 
underwriter of my acquaintance had 
a prospective client who for good 
sound reasons, could not buy. Not 
withstanding this fact, the under 
writer planned the man’s existing 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 


Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


Available to Texas Men Who Can 


Qualify to Represent the Amicable 


In Texas 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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nsurance, and thereby acquired a 
lient but not a policyholder. Dur- 
ng the next year as a direct result 
f the service given to this client, 
he underwriter was referred to 57 
ther prospective clients. By servic- 
ng these 57 people, 27 added to their 
nsurance for a paid for volume of 
321,000. Surely those figures speak 
jolumes for the value of client build- 
g. Had this underwriter, when 
arming that it was impossible 
br his original client to buy 
ife insurance gone on to others the 
dlume of business produced during 
hat year would have been consider- 
bly smaller than what it was. The 
inderwriter did not know who was 
boing to be able to add to his insur- 
nce holdings, nor did he care as the 
verage salesman cares. He knew 
hat he was building a clientele on 
did rock basis. He is just one of 


hat ever-growing army of under- 


titers who are recognizing that 


Mlient building through service pays 


ff in the end. 


Other Benefits 


There are many other benefits 
hat accrue to the underwriter oper- 


ting under this basis. Not the least 


{which is the change of mental at- 
itude that takes place when an Un- 
etwriter knows that every man 
thom he has served thinks well of 
im and is interested in his continu- 
g success. The problem of pros- 
«ting is eliminated. The feeling 

helplessness on a Monday morn- 


ing is a thing of the past. Just as 
the truly professional man in other 
fields, he knows that the law of av- 
erages will provide the necessary in- 
come to maintain his desired stand- 
ard of living. 

He will find several interesting 
things taking place by operating in 
this manner. He will find that he is 
making fewer calls and spending 
more time consulting and planning 
and doing what he must do if he 
wants to be considered a professional 
underwriter. He will find that it 
does not take ten calls a day to make 
one sale a week. He will find that 
his closing ratio per call will be con- 
siderably higher than it formerly 
was, and what is more important, he 
will find that his average-sized con- 
tract applied for and delivered will 
be considerably greater. 

A study of one company operat- 
ing under this philosophy shows for 
a prolonged period of time that one 
out of three clients to whom service 
is rendered in full will acquire addi- 
tional life insurance protection and 
that the average-sized acquisition per 
individual has been on an increasing 
scale over the last several years until 
today, for its entire Agency force, 
the average-sized contract delivered 
is $8,700.* 


Life Blood of the Business 


Is not the experience of others 
worthy of consideration? Is it neces- 
sary for us to figuratively hit our 
hands against the wall in an effort 
to succeed in our profession when 


SERRA 0 een 





the experience of others clearly 
shows a successful, happy method of 
conducting business? Undoubtedly 
all of you have experienced the thrill 
that comes when a client says “I 
didn’t know that life insurance did 
so much. Why do you men apolo- 
gize for your profession when you 
are doing so much good?” That is 
a thrill that money cannot buy. That 
is the stuff that forms the life blood 
of this business. But do we hear it 
often enough? Why should this 
great product of ours be kept in 
darkness as to the benefits it will 
give to those who use it? Is it not 
a problem of education, of pulling 
back the curtain and displaying to 
the public the many, many wonders 
of life insurance in operation? 
Would not our standing be greatly 
enhanced if we all were to concen- 
trate on what owning life insurance 
does for others rather than what the 
sale of life insurance does for the 
underwriter? Until such time as we, 
the underwriters, can face the bene- 
ficiary of a policyholder at the time 
a claim is paid with the same degree 
of confidence that we faced the in- 
sured when making the sale, until 
the time arrives when we can main- 
tain an attitude of responsibility and 
create a feeling of confidence in us 
on the part of the family of the de- 
ceased, we can never truly say we 
are professional underwriters. Is 
not our obligation to the beneficiaries 
of the policies issued on applications 


* See Home Life under Agency and Home 
Office News. 


(Continued on the next page) 








THE JUVENILE MARKET 





It's an easy way to write a few extra policies. 
It builds a clientele for the future. 
It's an easy way to approach hard-to-see prospects. 


The Connecticut Mutual now offers a new Juvenile 
policy for children one month to four and one-half years 
of age.* An unusual ‘Payor Clause” is also available. 
It provides that the premiums on the policy are waived 
until the child is twenty-five in event of the death or 
disability of the parent or applicant. 

For children four and one-half years and over, the 
Connecticut Mutual offers regular insurance to which 
the “Payor Clause’ may also be added up to age 
fifteen. 

* Juvenile insurance is not offered in New York below 
age 42. 
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Connecticut MUTUAL LIFE 
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Clients vs. Policyholders—Continued 


submitted by us, far greater than our 
obligations to ourselves? Unless we 
feel that this is true, we will never 
rightly be considered professional 
underwriters. 

The New York Times, within the 
past 30 days, stated in a report from 
Colonel Arthur V. McDermott, 
State Director of Selective Service, 
that 758,163 men from New York 
City are now in the armed forces of 
the country. It is to be hoped that 
sooner than we can expect, peace 
will come and these 758,000 and 
others added to their number as the 
months go by, will be able to return 
to their civilian life. To the policy 
salesman this will mean—“What a 
gold mine for life insurance sales— 
What a hey-day for the life insur- 
ance salesman.” To the client builder 
it will mean something far more 
serious, far more important. 

Statistics show that approximately 
90% of our Armed Forces own 
some amount of Government life 
insurance. 90% of the Armed 
Forces will have a life insurance 
problem when they return from mili- 
tary life. In addition, it is safe to 
say that 100% of those returning will 
have a problem that life insurance 
can play a big part in solving. Thou- 
sands who went away boys will re- 
turn as men, thousands who went 
away single will return married, 
thousands who went away married 
will return with the problem of find- 
ing suitable quarters not only for 
themselves and their wives, but for 
children since born. New homes will 
have to be created, new mortgages 
financed, college educations will 
have to be planned for, retirement 
plans will have to be formed and 
speeded up to offset the loss of earn- 
ing power during the time in service. 
Businesses will be formed and those 
business interests will have to be 
protected. These are the things that 
the coming of peace should mean to 
us. The underwriter who will keep 
these things in front of him and who 
will be sincere and enthusiastic and 
interested in helping the individuals 
whom he is fortunate to be recom- 
mended to, will be fulfilling the obli- 
gation he accepted when he signed 
the membership card of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. It is a real 
obligation—let’s live up to it! 


Before Sales Congress, Life Underwriters, 
Association, New York City. 
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INSURANCE PRIZE 
Davis Wins 


WARD of the first Elizur 

\Vright Insurance Literature 
prize to Malvin E. Davis, associate 
actuary of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
was announced last month by Prof. 
Frank G. Dickinson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, president of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. 

Davis received the honor for his 
book “Industrial Life Insurance,” 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, which was selected by a 
majority of the executive committee 
of the association from a list of re- 
ports, articles, and books suggested 
by members. 

This is the first award of an an- 
nual $250 prize and certificate for 
the best insurance writing during 
each year. Funds are provided by 
an anonymous donor. The award is 
named in honor of Elizur Wright, 
known as “the father of legal re- 
serve life insurance,” who was first 
Massachusetts state commissioner of 
insurance. 

In announcing the award winner, 
Professor Dickinson said, “In my 





opinion, Davis has filled a long-felt 
need of insurance students for a 
concise, authoritative, and compre- 
hensive treatment of industrial in- 
surance. Much of the material in 
his book had previously been avail- 
able only in company files. 

“It should answer many questions 
about industrial life insurance having 
small policies and weekly or fort- 
nightly premiums collected by the 
industrial agents of the companies. 
It will be welcomed by insurance 
students in every nation.” 


7TH WAR LOAN 
ORE than fifty thousand life 





underwriters in all parts of the 
country volunteered their active par- 
ticipation in the Seventh War Loan, 
kccording to Clifford H. Orr, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
War Bond Committee. Due to the 
lact that the Association’s forty- 
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GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginid 
and District of Columbia 





Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies os well as 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 
Income and Retirement Plans. 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Offic 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 

















No Personal Insurance 
Program Is Complete 


Without 
DISABILITY COVERAGE 


Your policyholders are good pros- 
pects. Complete their personal 
insurance programs by pointing 
out to them the importance of 
adding benefits for time lost be- 
cause of sickness or accident. 
You'll find them keenly aware of 
their need for cash indemnity in er y C2? 
case of temporary or permanent . eorw EN 
disability. Any of our offices +t (H~ 8” md 

(in all principal cities of the 1 Oe 
United States, Canada, Alaska - ANDACCIDEN’ 
and Hawaii) will show policies +3 igi | 
which pay from one day to a —_— 
lifetime, issued by the largest j 
exclusive health and accident com- 





Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the 
pany in the world. World 
Tune in! "FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY" ; 
Assets Over $38,000,000 Coast-to-coast over 226 stations of Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Every Friday night. 
Surplus Over $14,000,000 Sponsored by 
Income In 1944 Over $42,000,000 MUTUAL BENEFIT = ACCIDENT ASSN. 





eight state committees had main- fessional powers of persuasion to 
tained intact the strongly organized turn that tide. 
team networks which were set up “Of the $14 billion quota set for 
for the sixth loan, most of them the Seventh War Loan, $7 billion 
were able to swing into action on must be obtained from individuals. 
April 9 when the accounting period $4 billion of that $7 billion has been 
for series E, F and G Savings Bonds set aside for Series E Bonds and 
in the Seventh War Loan opened, most of that sum must be raised 
said Mr. Orr. from the workers of the country 
“The Seventh War Loan is the through the thousands of payroll 
greatest challenge to the professional savings plans which the life under- 
selling talents of America’s life un- writers have set up in business and 
derwriters that has ever been made,” industrial establishments. It is in 
stated Mr. Orr. “As our armies and _ this field that the life insurance men 
navies sweep in for the kill in and women have made their great- 
Europe and the Pacific, there will be est contribution in previous loans 
those who will become complacent and the National Association urges 
and content to bask in the glory of every member of the field forces to 
the victories gained with the blood throw their full weight behind this 
and lives of our fighting men. It seventh stage in our country’s war 
will require every ounce of our pro- financing program,” he added. 
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Psychological and Religious Values of 


FTER working with people 
A ittinatety as a minister and 

consultant for 25 years, I can 
say that, without a shadow of a 
doubt, life insurance is a funda- 
mental force in providing an inner 
peace for persons. The psycho- 
logical and religious values of in- 
surance are recognized, else there 
would not be so many policies in 
force, but I wonder if the average 
person has any idea of how far- 
reaching these values go. 


Faith-Producing 


For one thing, insurance is faith- 
producing—it means looking for- 
ward. In buying insurance one 
makes a choice now that has a rela- 
tionship with the future. The pres- 
ent is set in the focus of the fu- 
ture. The now is not a thing in 
itself; it is a part of the rest of 


Life In surance 


one’s life and bears a relationship 
with the lives of those one loves. 
Spiritually, this forward-looking 
quality is very important, for the 
healthy soul is en route. Life is not 
a destination; it is a journey. We 
are not meant to come to a place 
where we settle down. We are 
meant to have a place to rest, but 
it is always by a restless road. 
We come to a point and then move 
on—there are visions of truth that 
will not let us go. The healthy soul 
is ever en route. 

And psychologically it is impor- 
tant for a man to sit down and plan 
his life, as insurance helps him to 
do. He wants security for himself 
when he comes up toward the sun- 
set, and he wants to provide se- 
curity for those he loves. He can- 
not achieve that in any one year, 
but he can adopt a plan so that year 
by year he makes the investment 


that will make this possible. Such 
a plan produces faith in the future, 
It ever sets the face of a person for- 
ward and it calls forth a present 
discipline for a future blessing. 


Peace-Producing 


In the second place, insurance is 
peace-producing. No man- knows 
how long he will live, so he joins 
with millions of others who also 
long for security. Each person 
knows that according to statistics a 
majority of persons will live long 
enough to provide security for all. 
In other words, all join for the se- 
curity of each and each contributes 
to the security of all. This is the 
spirit of the Christian religion. 

The person with a deep interest 
in the security of his loved ones can 
come up to the end of each day 
knowing that he is a part of a fel- 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


| 

| One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 

| working with the men in the field. 

| 

| 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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alert to render assistance in 
sales. 


will always be paramount. 


OF CHICAGO 





YOUR INTERESTS ARE 
FOREMOST 


Complete Insurance Protection... 


Life—Accident—Health—Hospitalization 
Lifetime Disability Coverage 

The North American Life is operated entirely by life 

insurance men who gained their initial experience in the 

field. They know the problems you face and they are ever 

Lagine you increase your 


One-third of the men on our board of directors 
are agency managers so you can be certain your interests 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
- Calif., Ga., ill., Ind., Kan., Mich., Mo., 
Neb., N. J., N. D., Ohio and Wis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY } | Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND ley 


ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 


(e) ie HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
36 S. State St., Chicago 3 ; 
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UP ANOTHER NOTCH... 


This Company is now 19th among 


all Companies on total Life Insur- 


. . the only Company 


among last year’s first twenty to 


move up during 1944. 
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lowship of those who are joined for 
their common well-being. So long 
as he can do his part he will, but in 
his own heart he knows that should 
anything happen to him, the security 
of those he loves will be insured. 
This frees him from fear and from 
anxiety. Consequently he rests bet- 
ter and his peace adds to the unity 
and the deep peace of the family. 
His very security prolongs his life 
and deepens the bonds with those 
linked by love and blood to him. 


Time of Emergency 
I well remember the time I had 


an emergency appendectomy. As I 
was waiting to be taken into the 
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operating room, I thought of the 
surance policies in my desk. It 
was amazing how great was my 
peace and reassurance. Later I was 
told that I was one of the most re- 
laxed patients they had ever had. I 
was right with God but I was also 
tight with my family. I had made 
previous choices that joined me with 
a league of millions of others, 
through whose continued co-opera- 
tion the care of my family would 
be taken over should I be unable to 
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continue. Christian brotherhood in 
action gave me peace. 


Family Sustainer 


And, finally, life insurance is a 
leading family sustainer. Thousands 
of families are held together through 
insurance. When my wife was 14 
years old, her father died leaving 
her and her mother and sister. His 
wages had always been low but he 
did have a $2,000 insurance policy. 
My wife went to business school 
and when she got a job and began to 
earn, my mother-in-law had $1,100 
left, and all bills were paid. Soon 
after we were married both her 
mother and sister married. That is 
now 25 years ago. That family was 
held together until they could sus- 
tain themselves. They were not 
hurt by being dependent on anyone 
else. 

The home is our basic unit. In- 
surance is one of the greatest ways 
by which the home can be secure 
and the members saved from the di- 
lemma of dependency upon outside 
resources. Insurance strengthens 
the ties that bind—ReEv. Roy A. 
BurknHart, Columbus, Ohio —New 
York Life Ins. Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


LeVita Actuary 


H. LeVITA has been ap- 
e pointed Chief Life Actuary 
in the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. LeVita has B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from Temple and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
specializing in mathematics in both 
schools. After graduation he taught 
mathematics in Temple University 
and has had several years’ experi- 
ence with various life insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. LeVita is an associate mem- 
ber of the Actuarial Society of 
America and has been active in the 
affairs of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. He is author of 
the book “An Arithmetic of Life 
Insurance” which is currently be- 
ing used by students of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute. 





The only thing that keeps a black mar- 
ket m business is customers. 


The only clause in a peace treaty that 
could give most nations what they want is 
Santa Claus. 
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HOQLVLEETOMAEOTESN NEARED RDU 


U. C.’s Issue Division 


speeds approved policies to 


agents in just 24 hours! 





Nothing discourages an agent more than 


an issuing division which functions in- 
efficiently. An approved policy means 
money in the agent’s pocket . . . but not 
before it has cleared through the issue 


department! 


That’s why U. C. has a speedy Issue 
Division . . . geared to return every policy 
in just 24 hours after approval. It’s part 
of the U. C. plan to provide better and 


quicker service to both agents and policy- 


holders alike. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $500,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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RECENT LIFE CHANGES 


New Book Interesting 


writing seems very unlikely for a person on active 
duty in the country’s armed forces. One hardly 
associates it with bomber piloting, the operation of a 
naval vessel or an infantry invasion. Yet during the 
past year the American College of Life Underwriters 
has received literally hundreds of letters pertaining to 
such study from men in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps scattered all over the globe. Some have already 
earned their designation. Most had been registered as 
approved candidates before entry into war service and 
are now attempting to complete the program of study 
and examinations which had been interrupted. But a 
substantial number, growing rather rapidly, are former 
life underwriters who had never previously shown any 
interest in the C.L.U. program. 


S writing for a professional career in life under- 


It is interesting to note that one C.L.U. study group, 
consisting exclusively of sixteen navy men, is in opera- 
tion. It is located at the U. S. Naval Training Center 
at Farragut, Idaho. The members thereof come from 
nine different states. Fourteen of them had previously 
been in life insurance, representing ten different life 
insurance companies. For most persons, however, a 
regularly organized study group is out of the question. 
There have been cases of two or three persons in the 
same unit preparing together, as two young gunnery 
officers who had by chance been assigned to the same 
merchant vessel, but generally each person is working 
“on his own” and subject to all the handicaps which 
that entails. 


Serving the Need 


Trustees and officers of the American College have 
sought to help ambitious underwriters now in the 
armed forces in a variety of ways, but particularly 
(1) by providing to a C.L.U. candidate with the com- 
pliments of the College the C.L.U. Study Supplement 
for any part or parts on which he is still working and 
for which he has not passed the appropriate examina- 
tions; (2) effecting special arrangements for examina- 
tion supervision, where that can be done on a practical 
basis at the time of the regular series but at a foreign 
location or on board ship; and (3) preparing a series 
of four “refresher” monographs, each dealing with 
significant developments of the war period in one of 
the four major fields of subject matter covered by the 
C.L.U. program. Thus, there will be a volume on Life 
Insurance ; one on Economic, Government and Social 
Problems; one on Law, Trusts and Taxes; and one on 
Finance. 


Each of these volumes has been written on the back- 
ground of the text material covered in the specific 
part of the C.L.U. program to which it pertains. It 
will therefore be primarily useful to the person who 





has already taken a C.L.U. examination in that part 
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and who wishes to start from there in comprehending 
better the changes which have been wrought by the War. 
The first volume has now been issued and is being 
distributed to C.L.U.’s and C.L.U. candidates in the 
armed forces. Others will follow at five or six week 
intervals. 


Life Insurance 


The first monograph covers such subjects as trends 
in: types of contracts; life values during wartime ; in- 
yestment aspects of life insurance; settlement options ; 
mortality tables, reserve bases, surrender values and 
dividends; war clauses in life policies; industrial and 
group insurance; agents’ compensation plans; regula- 
tion and supervision as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision holding insurance to be interstate commerce ; 
and life insurance company investments. It also in- 
dudes sections on: government life insurance for the 
service man; life insurance problems arising upon 
entry of policyholders into the armed forces ; procedures 
relating to insurance on “‘war casualties,” life insurance 
problems arising upon discharge of policyholders from 
the armed forces; and keeping National Service Life 
Insurance in force. 


Fundamental Objectives 


The fundamental objectives which the College has in 
mind in connection with the issuance of these books are 
st forth as follows in a foreword signed by the 
President and Dean: 


“Change is inevitable. Its direction and tempo are 
materially influenced by wars, business depressions and 
wher major disturbances to politcial, economic and 
social life. If the anticipated course of development 
ina given field of activity is greatly altered and the 
rate of change substantially accelerated, numerous prob- 
lms arise. These problems assume special significance 
when, by reason of the same factors which created 
them, the person who is subject to their effect is unable 
0 maintain close touch with the means being devised 
for their solution. Such is the situation of the life 
underwriter who is now in the armed forces. 


“Trustees of the College had this situation in mind 
when authorizing preparation of a series of ‘refresher 
booklets’ for C.L.U.’s and C.L.U. candidates in the 
amed forces. They recognized that the life under- 
writer who is now engaged in the war effort, possibly 
in some remote part of the world, but who contemplates 
areturn to life insurance activities when demobilization 
permits, may find useful a summary of significant 
developments associated with the war period. And they 
hope that material prepared for this purpose may not 
mly inspire and encourage such life underwriters to 
fturn to their former calling but may also facilitate a 
prompt and effective readjustment to civilian pursuits.” 


Copies of these books will be available on a nominal 
wst basis to others who are interested in the subjects 
‘overed therein. Address the American College of Life 
Underwriters, Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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When he swaps his 
“ioystick” for a cane 


he’ll remember the 
New England Mutual 


Why? Because this Company has devoted its 
national advertising to his interests for the past two 
years. 


Our fighting men all over the world have written 
in to thank New England Mutual for its advice to 
buy and hold on to their National Service Life In- 
surance, and to ask for the booklet, “Information 
for Veterans.” 


Take this soldier in France, for instance: 


“I just read in the magazine where you 
people have a book about the demobilizing 
of us G.L.’s after the war. 


“Now there are quite a few of us over here 
that are pretty much in the dark about these 
things . . . and we want to know the score. 


“T imagine [ll be looking for an insurance 
company when I get back in civilian life, so 
Pll just remember the New England Mutual.” 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company (fi) of Boston 











Agencies in Principel Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


George Willard Smith, President 
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THE 
EXTRA MAN 
IN YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 





|" Connecticut General offices throughout the country 
there are men who know and appreciate the broker’s prob- 
lems. These Connecticut General specialists have at their 
fingertips the broad facilities of the Connecticut General 
organization for handling all forms of personal insurance, 
Group insurance, Pension Trust and Business insurance. 
Their own technical knowledge is further backed up by 
Connecticut General’s Advisory Bureau. For prompt, 
efficient handling of your problems, call the EXTRA 
man in your organization. You will find him at your 


nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
{INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 











PHASES OF LEADERSHIP 


by T. G. WOOLFORD 
Chairman, Retail Credit Company 


A LOT of fellows think it smart to say they never 

think of business outside of business hours, until 
they discover just ahead of them the people who think 
about it all the time.” 

The foregoing quotation is a sermon in itself. It out- 
lines completely the limitations that handicap so many 
men and women in business. As individuals, we are 
presumed to earn from day to day, in our work, the 
money paid us, and the holding of our jobs is predicated 
upon the fact that we may earn some promotion by 
handling effectively and efficiently the routine of work 
that naturally flows over our desk. 

The natural tendency of the daily routine is rather 
to narrow one’s viewpoint, and gradually dig a rut 
into which it is so easy to fall. It is the thoughts of 
business away from the routine, away from the daily 
grind, that give us the opportunity to put our sub- 
conscious minds to work. By building up visions of the 
possibilities that lie around us, we establish, in our 
minds, heights of development or accomplishment to 
which we would like to grow. We can then think of 
the fundamental of business, of how to make it grow, 
of how to manage, of how to meet delicate situations. 
We can think of what leadership means, of what dif- 
ference there is between a foreman and an executive, 
what administration means, and so on through an al- 
most endless amount of study, testing out some of the 
ideas which mature in our daily work, and bringing to 
our task a new inspiration, a new interest, and a new 
joy. The thinking we do of business outside of the 
office hours not only keeps us keen and alert and abreast 
of the times, but keeps our work from being monot- 
onous, or irksome, perhaps. It gives us a new vision of 
measuring results. To accomplish business success is 
not the most serious concern in life perhaps, but in our 
scheme of civilization, it is tremendously important, 
and it means much to us individually if from our off 
hours we can bring back to our work a zestful interest 
that lifts us and ourselves out of a humdrum existence. 

While business is serious, there is romance, adventure, 
and history in it. Study the lives of great business lead- 
ers. Note how in practically every case each man, after 
he had completed the day’s task, studied all the condi- 
tions in and around his work, let his mind expand and 
envision great things, and thereby set a personal goal 
toward bigger things. 

Picture Abraham Lincoln as a young chap splitting 
nine hundred rails to earn a suit of woolen clothes, but 
while engaged in this lowly work dreaming of the 
Country’s good, and of the things which could be done 
to aid it. 

There’s spirit and love and courage in business—in 
fact, every wonderful thing that we Americans know 
in life is interwoven with the fabric of business. The 
tiny stores and corporations of yesterday are great and 
ruling concerns of today. .The men who struggled and 
studied outside their actual day’s work then are the 
leaders of the present. The same will be true of to- 
morrow. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALL STATES 


Industrial Business Purchased 


The All States Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama has purchased and reinsured the In- 
dustrial business (only) of the Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland, effective 
April 2, 1945. The Eureka-Maryland continues to op- 
erate in the Ordinary field. The All States Life has 
increased its capital to $600,000 on a basis to provide 
additional surplus equal to the purchase price of the 
Eureka’s Industrial business. As of December 31, 1944 
the All States Life Insurance Company reported Ordi- 
nary business in force of $21,682,794 and Industrial 
in force of $24,183,343, while Eureka-Maryland’s Or- 
dinary business in force was $67,227,572 and Industrial, 
$39,086,828. 

T. J. Mohan, Vice President in charge of sales of 
Eureka, will assume similar duties in the All States Life 
and will be at the same time in charge of Ordinary 
sales for the Eureka-Maryland, with headquarters in 
Baltimore. The Alabama and Maryland Insurance De- 
partments approved the reinsurance of the Industrial 
business of the Eureka March 23rd. The All States 
Life recently became licensed to operate in the states 
of Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Changes Interest Base 


Effective April 1 the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, changed the interest base on settlement 
options “A,” “C,” “D” and “E” to a 2%% rate. Option 
“B” is now on a 2% interest base. 

Premiums and cash values of Retirement Income 
policies have been increased; the same holds true for 
the Family Maintenance contract, but the premium rate 
for other policies issued by the company remains the 
same as formerly. The new dividend scale effective 


April 1 has been reduced in comparison with the one 
in effect in 1944, 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Increases Capital 


By action of the Board of Directors and the stock- 
holders the California-Western States Life Insurance 
Company, Sacramento, California has increased the par 
value of the stock from $5.00 to $7.50 per share, thus 
increasing the capital to $1,312,500. 
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GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Examined 


The Great American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of December 31, 1944. The year- 
end figures as computed by the examiners were similar 
to those appearing in the company’s annual statement. 
The examiners made no criticisms of the company’s 
operations. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


Decision 


Under “History” of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company, Monmouth, Illinois, in Best’s 1944 
Life Reports, it is stated in part: “The decision of the 
Circuit Court has been appealed through the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, 1st District, and the case is now 
pending in that Court on appeal.” 

On March 21, 1945 the Appellate Court handed down 
its decision in a 29-page document. In essence the 
Court sustained the decision of the lower Court in 
favor of the company, but returned the case to the 
Circuit Court for evaluation of certain assets, etc. not 
done in the original trial. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Juvenile War Rider 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, until recently issued a War 
Rider in connection with all policies. Under a change 
inaugurated in March, however, this War Rider will not 
be included in new Juvenile policies issued from ages 
10-15, inclusive. 

Dr. H. F. Starr, formerly Vice President and Medi- 
cal Director of the Pilot Life, has been appointed 
Medical Director. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Examined 


The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Anchorage, Kentucky was examined as of 
December 31, 1944 by Waldman, Petot & Company, 
C.P.A.’s, for the Kentucky Insurance Department. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Plans and Action 
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E. A. ROBERTS, President 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE—Continued 


The examiners traced the company’s progress from 
the date of the last examination, namely, December 31, 
1941 and they made no criticism of its operations. The 
figures as computed by the examiners were similar to 
those appearing in the company’s year-end statement. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Dividend Scale Increased 


In the February 26 issue of the Weekly Life Bulletin 
and in the April issue of the Life News it was stated 
that the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. was continuing their 1944 dividend scale. 
Since the company’s dividend scale is calculated from 
May to May, this continuation referred to the period 
to May 1, 1945 only. The new scale effective May 1 
this year shows an increase of 10% over the one pre- 
viously in effect. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Ohio and Indiana as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. The date of the previous examination was 
December 31, 1940. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


"Packaged Mortgage" 


A new note in home financing favorable to the bor- 
rower was sounded by the National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt., when it was announced that 
in the future certain household equipment will be con- 
sidered as part of real estate security for loans. The 
new loan or so-called “packaged mortgage” was an- 
nounced by L. Douglas Meredith, vice president, and 
chairman of the committee on finance of the company, 
after approval had been voiced by the members of the 
Board of Directors of the company. 

New gas or electric appliances, such as ranges and 
refrigerators, for which reasonable values are included 
in the appraisal at the time the application is submitted, 
will be considered as part of the real estate security for 
loans, subject to rules and regulations which will be 
prescribed by the company’s legal department. These 
rules will include the stipulation that some degree of 
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affixation of the article to the real estate will be required. 
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Mr. Meredith said that this innovation in home 
financing will be of great assistance to home purchasers, 
and will make it easier for persons to acquire a com- 
pletely equipped house, with the payments spread over 
a long period of time. “The so-called packaged mort- 
gage,’ he said, “is in accord with the most recent 
thinking in the field of mortgage investment, and the 
National Life Insurance Company is pleased to offer 
this type of loan to borrowers at this time.” 


NATIONAL OLD LINE 
Favorably Examined 


The National Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas was examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ figures 
were the same as those published by the company in 
its year-end statement and their report of the com- 
pany’s operations was favorable. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
100th Anniversary 


April 12 marked the 100th Anniversary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. In view of the war, no 
special ceremonies were held at the home office, where 
the employees stayed on the job and business went on 
as usual, Throughout the United States and Canada, 
New York Life agents observed the beginning of their 
Company’s second century by making a renewed effort.* 


Beginning 


The New York Life started business on April 12, 
1845 as a mutual life insurance company, having been 
organized by a group of leading New York business 
men who pledged their personal notes for $55,815 so 
that the Company would have the funds to meet early 
expenses and losses. These notes were cancelled in 
1850 when the assets of the Company exceeded $200,- 
000. The New York Life has never had any stock- 
holders and dividends have been paid only to policy- 
holders. 

The Company’s assets passed the million dollar mark 
in 1855, the one hundred million dollar mark in 1890 
and the billion dollar mark in 1923. According to its 
100th Annual Report, assets exceeded $3,500,000,000 
and surplus funds held for general contingencies 
amounted to $230,000,000 on December 31, 1944. 

The Company was one of the first in the United 
States to appoint agents in order to promote the public 
acceptance of life insurance. Several of its earliest 
agents later rose to prominent positions in public life. 
Among them were Schuyler Colfax and Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Vice Presidents of the United States; Hugh 
McCulloch, Secretary of the United States Treasury ; 
ind Lew Wallace, a distinguished soldier and author. 
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sAduantages 
of 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


1. Creates pride of ownership. 





bo 


. Cultivates persistent thrift. 

. Develops habit of stability. 

. Protects child’s insurability. 

. Guarantees life-long low premium. 
. Instils feeling of responsibility. 

. Provides future credit foundation. 


. Prevents loss of child’s first savings. 


Conan - Ww 


. Furnishes cash reserve for emergencies. 
* 


Write The Agency Department for new booklet, 
“Give Your Child A Fair Chance,” which ex- 
plains five plans of Juvenile Insurance, ages one 
day to fourteen years. 


The Midland Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





A century ago there were frequent plagues and epi- 
demics of cholera, yellow fever, small pox and dysen- 
tery. Mortality was heaviest during the summer months. 
Today the heaviest mortality is during the winter, and 
the chief causes of death are the degenerative diseases 
such as heart disease, apoplexy and cancer. 


Growth 


The New York Life, during the past century, has 
pioneered in a number of important developments in 
the life insurance business such as the introduction of 
non-forfeiture benefits in policies, insuring women at 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Monarch participating life and 
noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home O, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















$5,420 
PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 
full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 
average cash income in 1944. 
Our unique salary and commis- 
sion contract offered to full time 
producers thru our agencies in 
Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Minnesota, 










Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 


sult tL 








YOu & Miw wOR.o WaPPiMERE PEACE OF MIMD SECURITY 


Insurance — & 
SEATTLE 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


the same premium rates as for men, insuring sub- 
standard risks at an advance in rate, publishing a com- 
prehensive annual report to policyholders, adopting a 
security-plan for agents to promote better service to 
policyholders and reduce the turnover of agents, and 
providing an educational program for the agents. 

The growth and history of the Company has paralleled 
the development of the United States. Many of the 
forty-niners who went to California were insured in 
the New York Life, but the overland trip across the 
United States was so hazardous that, prior to 1850, 
the only routes to the gold regions sanctioned by the 
Company were around Cape Horn or across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The Company had done business in the South since 
organization and during the Civil War it faced the 
difficult task of fulfilling its obligations in the war- 
stricken areas. At one time, in order to expedite the 
payment of death claims, correspondence was carried 
through the lines under a flag of truce. Following the 
Civil War a number of Confederate leaders were at- 
tracted to the Company and joined its agency organi- 
zation. 


Highlights 


Less than two years before the Custer massacre, 
General Custer and five fellow officers insured in the 
New York Life. The Company paid $40,000 to their 
beneficiaries. 

Seven former Presidents of the United States were 
insured in the New York Life at the time of their 
deaths. President Garfield had paid the first premium 
on a $25,000 policy only a few months before his 
assassination in 1881. Two former Presidents, Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, served on the Company’s 
3oard of Directors. Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
of the State of New York, was a Director at the time 
of his death. 

During the past century the Company has paid over 
six billion dollars to policyholders and _ beneficiaries. 
Of this total, four billion dollars was paid to living 
policyholders and two billion to the beneficiaries of 
those who died. Insurance in force, as the Company 
enters its second century, exceeds $7,600,000,000 and 
is equal to about $220 for every family in the United 
States. 

In observing the passing of this momentous event 
in the Company’s history, we extend our congratula- 


tions. 


* Wrote 12,285 applications for $34,281,174—rather a good beginning 
for the second 100 years. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Par Policies to 21/,% 


A general adjustment in premium rates, cash values, 
and settlement options was announced by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, Minn., effective April 2, 
reflecting the continued trend toward lower interest 
earnings and improving longevity. 
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Addition of 13 new policies and a brand new feature, 
an additional term insurance rider running for 10, 15, 
or 20 years which may be added to any of the company’s 
regular policies, were also announced. Added to the 
participating line are the Life Paid Up at 80 (replacing 
Endowment at 60, Life Paid Up at 65, 30-Payment Life, 
Juvenile 20 Pay Life, and Juvenile Endowment at 65. 
Rounding out the non-participating line and offsetting 
discontinuance of guaranteed premium reduction poli- 
cies, are the 30 Year Endowment, 15 Year Endowment, 
Endowment at 60, Life Paid Up at 65, 30-Payment Life, 
15-Payment Life, Juvenile Endowment at 65, and Juve- 
nile Endowment at Age 18. 


The revised rates place all participating policies on a 
24 per cent reserve basis, bringing them into line with 
the participating Income Endowments and Elective 
Annuities which have been issued on the 2% per cent 
basis since June 1, 1944, Non-participating policies 
continue to be offered on the 3 per cent basis. 


Dividends 


The life income settlement option has now been 
placed on a 2% per cent interest basis on all forms, 
along with the other settlement options. 


Dividend illustrations on participating policies, which 
no longer contain the special 20th year dividend, show 
substantial increases for the early years. These are of 
course coupled with larger cash values resulting from 
the change to 2% per cent reserve basis. 


The guaranteed minimum rate of interest for divi- 
dend accumulations is 2% per cent. Present intent is 
that the company will allow 3% per cent interest on 
dividend accumulations, and illustrations are on that 
basis. 


Several non-participating policies with a low invest- 
ment element show no increase in premium rates ; other 
non-par policies show some increase in premium. The 
non-par Whole Life policy shows at the higher ages, a 
small increase in cash values between the 10th and 20th 


policy years, coupled with a slight decrease in premium 
rates. 


New Sales Equipment 


New basic sales equipment placed in the hands of 
agents April 2 included a rate book, agents’ handbook 
(containing complete illustrations of dividends and 
guaranteed results, keyed to printed illustration forms), 
and a revised agents’ instruction manual with an en- 
larged section on service to policyholders. There is also 
a set of sales folders of a wholly new design which focus 
on the prospect’s need rather than describe a particular 
policy and make free use of photographs and drawings 
with a limited amount of descriptive text; a simplified 
illustration of policy results is on the back of each 
folder. A set of revised illustration forms with figures 
to be filled in by agents from tables in the agents’ hand- 
book, is also furnished. 
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» +. ploneering— 
for profit ! 


Opening new territories under today’s con- 
ditions . 


fields . 


. . developing untouched premium 
. can still be a profitable venture. 
Continental Assurance has a highly effective 
kit of sales tools for helping you pioneer in 
fields in which you may not now be active 
. .. plus a brand of “down-to-earth” sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us to show 
you how Continental can help you push back 


your business frontiers. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


oP 


il 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Magnetism 


of “postwar plan- 






ning” lies in the 
perennial Ameri- 
can spirit of look- 
ing forward to 
better things 
tomorrow. Life 
insurance helps to 
sustain this healthy 


= imagination. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 



















THE CHALLENGE 





PLANNING WITH 





VISION ... TO ENSURE 
THE INHERENT HUMAN RIGHTS OF DECENT 
LIVING, SECURITY, AND INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY, 
HAS — FOR GENERATIONS NOW ~— BEEN THE 
INSPIRED PURPOSE OF THE TIME HONOURED 
INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE WHICH 
HAS ESTABLISHED BEYOND ALL DOUBT THE 
ABILITY OF REASONING MAN TO PREPARE 
FOR THE YEARS YET TO BE AND TO MEASURE 
HIS NEEDS FOR THE UNCERTAIN JOURNEY. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE ev’ 
Unite 
Increases Capital 7 rs 
: : togethe 
The Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los An- fon com 
geles, California, during 1944 transferred $1,000,000 per $1, 
from surplus to capital, thus increasing the latter from pationa 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 (par value increased from $200 foilots, « 
to $300 per share). Also in 1944 the stockholders con- [ines w 
tributed $1,380,000 to the surplus account, no doubt to J nual e> 
keep pace with the company’s very rapidly expanding ] pon-occ 
business. the case 
and ex! 
Liquidating Register Lien ye 
pilots, 1 
The outstanding stewardship of life insurance was vill be 
further illustrated last week by President Dwight L. fyith E. 
Clarke in his report of the company’s administration : 
of the Register Life Fund. Form 
In announcing that Occidental had made the tenth poem 
consecutive yearly reduction in the lien against Register 
Life policies and that the entire lien would be liquidated 
as of June 30, 1945, Mr. Clarke outlined the following 
history of Occidental’s management of the former Iowa 
company. 
Register Life was taken over by the former Guaranty 
Life of Davenport in 1934, with an original lien of 
50% against policies. Two small reductions were made § |, 4 
in the next three years, which brought the lien to 44.8%, ompat 
at which time it stood when Occidental Life reinsured fhend of 
the Guaranty Life in 1937 and took over the manage- fiock o: 
ment of the Register Life Fund. 
Since that time, Occidental has notified Register 
policyholders at the first of each year of another reduc- 
tion in the lien against their policies. The current 
reduction is the tenth straight, and during these years 
a policy lien of $100, for example, would have been re- 
duced to $3.80. Premium paying policyholders have 
been told that on June 30, 1945, their insurance will be 
completely free from any lien indebtedness created by The : 
the reinsurance agreement. In the meantime, the rein- aed 
surance agreement gives Occidental the privilege of re- se 
ducing claim payments a proportionate amount but this ich : 
will not be done. Death claims will be paid in full. g 


: ye : 943 
There will be a reduction in premiums on practically r call 


all policies after June 30. 


In a letter in March to Register Life policyholders, “om . 
Mr. Clarke said, “You will, we believe, share our grati- f° ' § 
fication in the satisfactory ending of the doubts and f'™* 4s 
difficulties that some years ago affected your life in- 
surance.” 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Liberalizes Air Coverage The n 
inghan 

Effective March 26 last, the Pacific Mutual Life ffease 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, lib-f&d in 

| eralized its air coverage for pilots, crew members, etc. ed in 
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The new rules are as follows: Pilots, co-pilots, crew 
nenibers on commercial airlines operating in continental 
United States and Canada or to the countries of South 












and Central America, Bermuda and the West Indies, 
together with pilots operating company-owned planes 
N- fon company business: Limit, $25,000; annual extra, $5 
00 per $1,000 ; Waiver of Premium, $1.20 and Non-occu- 
mM Foational Accident and Health at no extra premium. For 
00 pilots, co-pilots and crew members on commercial air- 
mM- Flines who fly transoceanic flights: Limit, $15,000; an- 
to [nual extra, $10 per $1,000; waiver of premium and 
ing | non-occupational accident and health, not written. In 
the case of pilots who fly their own planes, regulations 
and extra premiums will be determined by the facts 
in each individual case; pilots in war service, student 
pilots, instructors and members of the ferrying group 
was Byill be ineligible for insurance, except when issued 
_L. Jwith Exclusion Rider. 
tion - . bs ° ° ° a” 
Forms of policies available will be Ordinary Life 
or better. 
enth 
ister 
ated 
ving 
owa 
7" PENINSULAR LIFE 
anty Stock Dividend 
n of 
nade In March of this year the Peninsular Life Insurance 
+070. Fompany, Jacksonville,- Florida declared a stock divi- 
sured fiend of 300%. As a result of this dividend the capital 
1age- Kock of the company is now $500,000. 
yister 
educ- 
irrent 
ape RELIANCE LIFE 
have Favorably Examined 
vill be 
-” sd The Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
| ra _ Pennsylvania was examined (Association) by the In- 
- chia irance Departments of Pennsylvania, Mississippi, 
at F ‘ll lichigan, Wyoming and California as of December 31, 
a TU’ $943. The date of the last examination was December 
tically 1, 1940. 
id The examiners’ report was favorable to the company 
olders, Js 
- grati- id in general the figures computed by them were the 
ts and pime as those appearing in Best’s 1944 Life Reports. 
ife in- 
SECURITY MUTUAL (N. Y.) 
Increases Dividend Scale 
The new dividend scale for the Security Mutual Life, 
inghamton, N. Y., effective May 1, 1945, shows an 
al Lifeftease of 37% over the one used in 1944. The one 
iia, lib- Fl in 1944 was in turn a 20% increase over the one 
ers, etc. fd in the previous year. 
NewsPAY |, 1945 
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Government Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 
* 


Territorial Bonds Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati + St. Louis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


3s Faithful as Old Faithful’ 
40 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT 


Sound and Steady Progress 


End of Admitted 

Year Assets Liabilities Surplus 

1905 $ 446,220 $ 108,836 $ 337,384 
1910 974,468 481,053 493,415 
1915 2,110,281 1,556,160 554,121 
1920 5,939,063 5,565,328 373,735 
1925 15,111,294 14,377,306 733,988 
1930 28,649,162 27,244,473 1,404,689 
1935 35,053,788 32,522,281 2,531,507 
1940 49,533,619 45,998,673 3,534,946 
1941 53,230,450 49,393,145 3,837,305 
1942 57,536,711 53,152,256 4,384,454 
1943 63,352,104 58,331,903 5,020,200 
1944 70,544,211 64,770,979 5,773,231 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: $242,607,319 
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An 18-year-old sailor, home on his first leave 
from the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, lost 
no time in taking his best girl out for a ride in 
the family car. Coming down the road at high 
speed he crashed into a cattle truck, fatally in- 
juring his companion and instantly killing him- 
self. He was buried with military honors, the 
largest funeral his home town had ever known. 


Six years before, that young sailor (then a boy 
of 12) had received his first life insurance policy, 
a gift from his father—$1,000 in the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines. 


Six months before, that young sailor had taken 
out his first life insurance policy himself—$3,000 
in the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines. 


Paging through his policyholder cards, the 
agent who had written the first application decided 
that the young man must be about ready to enter 
military service and called upon him. By then, 
the young man was a wage earner, convinced 
of the value and necessity of insurance. He de- 
cided to take out $5,000. 


His father considered this too much for so 
young a person and recommended the amount 
be cut to $3,000. This was done and the policy 
written with War Clause. One annual premium 
had been paid before the fatal accident. 


Upon those two policies, with combined face 
value of $4,000, the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines has promptly paid the father (bene- 
ficiary thereunder). 


"The Bankers Life salesman who wrote both 
these policies should find it a source of great 
satisfaction to know that through his efforts this 
death will not be the burden to these grief-stricken 
parents that it might have been had he failed to 
make that call last summer.” 


So comments the Agency Manager of the Bank- 
ers Life Agency whose salesman, keeping track 
of his policyholders and presumable military 
service, contacted the young man and thereby 
gave to his family seven times the protection they 
otherwise would have had. 


Never was there a time when the responsibili- 
ties and obligations of the life insurance salesman 
were so great as today. 


Bankers Life 
the Double Duty Dollar f Company 


MOINES 
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STANDARD LIFE 


Schutz Dies 


Dr. J. Raymond Schutz, Chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, since April, 1944, died on March 29 last. 
Dr. Schutz was elected President of the company in 
1937 and continued in that capacity until his elevation 
to Chairman of the Board. 

In furnishing us information, President Harry V, 
Wade stated in part: “Dr. Schutz bore the reputation 
of having made more public addresses than any other 
man in America, having made some one thousand com- 
mencement addresses and twelve thousand addresses 
of other types.” 














UNITED SERVICES LIFE 


Examined 


The United Services Life Insurance Company, Wash 
ington, D. C. was examined by the Insurance Depart 
ment of the District of Columbia as of December 31 
1944. The year-end figures as computed by the exam 
iners were similar to those appearing in the compan ' 
annual statement, which will subsequently be published 
in Best’s 1945 Life Reports. 
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